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FOREWORD 



. Q INCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT, the Office of Education has 
W shown special interest in tlie education of Negroes. In addition to 
the many sections of reports, articles, circulars and bulletins devoted 
. to the various phases of the education of Negroes, seven comprehensive 
studies and mie conference report have been published presenting cer- 
tain aspects of their higher education. (See inside back cover ^r a 
list of these studies.) 

The present study is a natural outgrowth and continuation of the 
interest shown by the Office of Education in the graduate and profes- 
sional education of Negroes over the years. It has brought together 
in an organized way a mass of material on the subject from numerous 
soui-ces, and has planted it in such a manner as to show graduate and 
professional instruction of Negroes to be the climax of a long, difficult, 
.and expensive process, the various pln^s of which have intimate and 
b^d interrelationships. 

A study of this kind can only present and interpret the facts and 
draw some conclusions and recommendations from them. It is the 
responsibility of institutions, agencies, and individuals outside the 
Office to develop a program of action designed to implement the find- 
ings and recommendations as indicated in the last section of this study. 

It is confidently hoped that such action will be taken promptly by all 
concerned. 

Th« author of this bulletin gathsred the data from many sources; 
Through numerous interviews with college presidents, -faculty mem- 
be™, and Government officials ; through bibliographic research ; from 
S|»cul memoranda and other unpublished materials; and through 
visits to college campuses. To all who contributed in any way the 
^ Office of Education expresses gratitude. 


John Dalb Russell, 
Director, Divuion of Higher Education. 
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Education of Negro Leaders 

I N ORDER TO SURVIVE and advance, society mast always provide 
itself with leaders. * The most effective and economical way to pro- 
vide such leadera in our modern age is through graduate and profes- 
sional instBuction in our colleges and universities. Since this is true, 
and since social progress and educational development go hand in, 
hand, in the degree to which any society neglects to provide oppor- 
tunities for leadership training among all gipups ofHts citizens, it 
fails to take advantage of the .most important means of assuring its 
future welfare. Negroes, as one important sector of our citizenry, , . 
have not had opportunity to develop -their potential leaders. This 
study therefore has been made to point .out certain conditions which ' 
have influenced and continue to influence their demand for and oppor- 
tunity to obtain the ty^ of education required to develop leaders. 

There are at least two reasons why Negroes should be given such 
opportunity. First, it is to the advantage of the national welfare. 

1 
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Never before was the need so great for men and women who are trained 
in the scientific ami technical fields, who have an und,erstanding of the 
human and st>cial implications of these fields, and who are imbued 
with the spirit of service. These are qualities of leadership, the 
develoj)inent of which should be the main purpose of graduate and 
professional insl nut ion. Although ran.*, the qualities an apparently 
distributed indiscriminately llm>ughout the popidation. It l>econies 
incunjlHMit upon society, therefore, to st*ek out all potential leadei-s 
and encourage their highest pos.sibIe development by e'^ery available 
mea*iis. If this is done,, the projx)rtion of potential leaders in the 
Negro race will Ih* found to be approximately'the same as in other 
races. The fact that Negroes have not pnnluced their proportionate 
sjiare of lea<lers in the different field.s of endeavor inav be largelv 
attnbuteil to lack »>f opportunities to develop and use their talents. 
It is ini|)ortant, then*fore, from the viewpoint o(y<*idightened self- 
interest, as well ns from the desin to implement tfw democfatic prin 
ciples ui>on which the Nation is fohnded, that the United States assure 
the Negro group equality of opportunity to contrihute their share, of 
|x>tential lendei-s for the Nation. 

The second n*uson that potential Negro leaders should l>e given an 
opportunity to develop through gratluate and’ profes.sional education 
IS the growing need of Negfoes for leaders from their own numliers 
The .segregated pattern of lift* imposed ou*Negrot*s isttlates them from 
the main body of .Vmerican society and |jn*vents their full parlicipa 
tion in the total life of the national community. Although the in 
stances in which individual Negroes participate iu nonsegregated life 
are increasing, the masses of Xegistes, by law. rustnw. or habit, at 
present have their own organized life in .schools, churches, recreation 
centei-s. busines.ses, and other community .services. In view of these 
facts and in view t.f the fact (1) that theiv are' not enough profes- 
sionally ti-ained white |>ersons to^supply the needs of the white grouj. 
•in tlie region where the majority of Negroes live; (2) tliat a qualified 
Negro is more likely than anyone else to have the knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding of the Negro’s background and pre^^ent 
condition; and (3) that, under present circumstances Negroes are 
likely to pi-efer lenders of their own race, every effort .should be made 
to as.sist them in developing leaders. 

One other fact having significant tearing on the subject is that the 
gradual inerfiase in opportunities for Negroes to participate in Ameri- 
oan life on an integrated basis has been given considerable impetus by 
several events during recent years. If Negroes are to be able to take 
advantage of .these opportunities, their opportunities for education 
must be stepped up without delay. 
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' EDUCATION OF NEGRO LEADERt^ 

The following discussion is an attempt to prasent infoiVation con- 
ctMiiin^^ and to throw liglit on the discussion of, some of the major 
factoi-s that condition the demand for leadership training of Negroes, 
iiml to indicate the extent and nature of the responsibility of the groups 
concerned — raciaV, regional, and national — for providing opportu- 
nitie^s for .such training, - 

It Is recognized that thefre aVe many excellent leaders of various 
groups, both on the local and national levels, who have not had the 
advantages of higher education. We .shall probably always have .such 
lendei-s; and it is the obligation of institutions of higher learning to 
find ways and means to a.ssist them in their leadership roles.- The 
emphasis in this report, however, is on the leaders in gthe diffei-ent 
piH)fessions, and the facilities for their educatit»n. 


/ 
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C^nditionus Largely 

Racial in Origin 



pESPONSIBLE PERSONS no longer ask the question “Can 
It Negroes receive and profit by higher education?” Their educa- 
tional record throughout the generations is an unequivocal answer. 
Since the days of slavery, when laws prohibited them from attempting 
• to learn, through the various stages of indifference, tolerance, half- 
hearted interest, and fair attitude on the i^art of the majority group 
toward their education, Negroes have accepted the meager educational 
opportunities provided them with an almost passionate zeal, advanc- 
ing from one level to the next higher level in ever-increasing numbers. 

Edmemtiommt mdvmmeemimt om etmmmmtmtf mmd 
aee»mdarif tetyetm 

The growing interest of Negroes in education, as shown by tlie re- 
duction of illiteracy and the advances in school enrollment, attendance, 
and graduation is an important factor in iproating an ever-giwwing 
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(Icmand for more ecluc^^^ion. Notwithstanding the excessive' amount 
of functional illiteracy revealed by Selective Service data, the progress 
made by Negr^ as indicated in figure 1 is significant The increase 
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in literacy not only widens the source of supply of nersons whn ^ 
advance to the upper elementary graces and to high school but k 
also helps to provide a broader “climate of opinion” among Ne^s 
favorab e to the development of higher education and mfkes STu 
w.Il,„g to tocept a. aervices offered by the profeaeionelly ttoine,! 

The inereMo m literacy ia alao related to iB,p«,yement in the nrnde 

fn^l7 ^ ">• Negro ^pih 

are advancing fron, grade to grade. Further eubstantiatL i, 

Rout* 2. 

MCK4SE IN NESNO NICN-SCHOOl ENIOUMENT 191718 - 1943 U 


EMWOtLMEMT 
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by the increase in high-school enrollment, and by the percentage that 
(he high-schoA enrollment is of the total school population (figures 
2 and 8). In slightly over a decade, from 1030 to 1042, the high- 
M-hool enrollment increased from 112,586 to 273,188, or 142 percent; 
aii^ the percentage of the total pupils enrolled in high school increased 
from 4.0 to 11.4. There was a slight decrease resulting from the War 
(luring the following biennium. The most significant feature about 
(lie progress in high-school education is the increase in enrollment in 
(lie upper years from 1030 to 1040, the rate of which accelerates with 
each additional year. The percentage increases for designated years 
are: First year, 107; second year, 123; third year, 146; and fourth 
year, 163. During the same decade the number of Negro pupils gradu- 
al ing from high school increased from 0,640 to 30,009, or 211 percent, 
as shown in figure 4, and rose to 33,784 in 1942. By 1948 high-school 
enrollment had increased to 818,445, with 36,386 graduates. The 
percent the Negro high-school enrollment is of the total Negro 
enrollment rose to 12 in 1946. 


Raur«3. INCREASE IN PERCENTARE NECRO NIGH-SCHOOl 
EHOILIENT 1$ OF TOUl HE8II0 ENIOUMEIIT, 1919-20 - 1942-44 
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Figur«4. INCREASE IN RICH SCHOOL ORAOUATtON AM0N6 NEOROES: 

1929 - 30 - 1943-44 

NUMBER OP 
ORAOUATES 



from h»«Htii-qrod* •nrollmtiil 



AdvmmemmMmt •m higher edmemiimmmi Imvml 





This growth in high-school enrollment and graduation naturally 
is reflected in greatly increased college enrollments and numbers grad- 
uated as shown in figures 6 and 6. The undergraduate enrollment 
in arts and sciences in all collegee, for Negroes ino'eaied from 10,808 
in 1930 to 20,152 in 1940, or 183 percent. The corresponding increase 
in enrollment in publicly supported colleges for Negroes was 577 per- 
cent. The number graduating from college in artH.and eciencee in- 
creased during the same pe^ from 1,25^ to 8,822, or 205 percent 
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In the 1946 spring issue of the Journal of Negro Education^ Martih D. 

• Jenkins reported an enrollment of approximately 44,000 college stu- 
dents in the fall of 1946, and 5,213 graduatee during the year 1944r45. 
The U. S. Office of Education estimated the enrollment in institutions 
of higher education for Negroes to be 68,842 in the fall of 1946, of/ 
which 18,216 were veterans. 

Data presented Here are for the segregated schools only in the 17 
Southern States and the District of Columbia. Exact data for Negroes 
in schools and colleges in the Ndrthem and Western States are not 
available. However, it is conservatively estimated that approximately 
6,000 Negroes were graduated from higli school in those States in 
1940, that approximately 6,000 were enrolti^ in “mixed” colleges, and 
that between 300 and 400 were graduated. 

Undergraduate professional students such as prospective teachers, 
prospective social workers, and agriculturists should algo be counted 
as potential recruits. Figure 7 gives some indication of the trends 
in enrollment of this group.* The trends in summer school enrollment 

*It Jumped to 74.178 in 1847, of which 26,806 were Teterane. The reepectlTe nambera 
In 1848 dropped to 70,644 end 22,826. ^ 

5. INCREASE IN ENROllSENT IN COUEfiES FOR NEOROES; 

1017-10- 1030-40* 
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*’Figur«6. INCREASE IN G0UE8E ARTS AND SCIENCE DRADUATIOIT 

AMONG NECROES: 1917-18 -1S3M0 
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M shown in table 1 are another indication of the upsurge among 
N^roes toward ever higher educational levels. 

It is dilScult to obtain accurate information concerning Negro enroll- 

ih. u ^ «»t>»>«tee obtainable, it is clear that although 

tt^ctual numbers are relatively small, there has been a tremendous 

nrrr the past 25 yearn in eutallZ^^td 
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Temr 

lfla 6 - 28 _ 


Emrottmnmt 
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1933-30. 

19W-32..^ 

1988-34 
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1036 - 36 - 22.867 
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26.800 
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The following important implications are suggested by the trends ■ 
discussed in previous sections. First, the source of supply of Negro i 
graduate and professional students is growing at an accelerating rate. 

This is indicated particularly by the rapid increase in high-achool 
and ooll^ enrollment and graduation. Second, the accelerating in- 
crease of the ratio of «nr<dinient in each succeeding grade and level 
to the {nevious grade and level indicates the strengthening of motiva- v 
tion end detemiinAtian to persevere toward the achievement of intal- 
lectual gbala, which are qualifications required for success in graduate 
and pro f es si o n iil study. Third, the increase in the numbers of Negroes 
having larger amounts of schooling provides an atmosphere that is 
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wnducive to inteUectual pureuito. Fourth, the educational prooeas 
involved m this educational advance calls for an ever-increasing num- 
ber of persons trained On the graduate and professional levels. Fifth, 
the rising educational level of Negroes makes them more desirous of 
and capable of using professional services and probably more able to 
pay for such services, which in turn may serve as an incentive to fur- 
ther graduate and professional study on both a pre-service and 
in-service basis: 

One result of this growing demand is the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of persona seeking graduate degrees in education at the Negro 
institutions. In some of these institutions the increased undergrad- 
^te wrollment is consuming so much of the energies of faculty mem- 
bers that It is practically impossible to conduct an adequate program 
of graduate instruction, even if other conditions were favorable. 
Certain persons who have had an opportunity recently to observe this 
situation have expressed fear lest the pressure of increased numbers 
may cause a lowering of stairfimls, a cheapening of the degrees, and, 
thus, a poorly prepared lead^hip at a time when the best is demanded. 

IlMtol tmetmrm hmvtmff m dmkmrrmmt mKeei 

Most of the conditions considered thus far are those which tend to 
indicate the need for increased opportunities for graduate and profes- 
sional study. There are certain other conditionsilargely under the 
oontrel of Ne^ themselves, which have a detewnt effect, partic- 
uUrly m limiting their ability to accept and use the opportunities when 

they come. They are concerned with campus life, family life, and the 
cultural level of Negroes. 

f 

rk»90 trmqmmmag Immmd mu tkm eumput 

ReapormhUities of the adminiatration.—A. condition frequently 
found on the campuses of colleges for Negroes which has a harmful 
effect on thd opportunities for students to pursue graduate and profes- 
siowl mstruction effectively is the lack of long-range and institution- 
wide planning. This results in a lack of clearly defined objectives in 
relation to needs and of adequate programs to achieve them. In such 
a mtuatiop It is not surprising to find little appreciation of the place 
of reeearch and a lack of budgeUry provisions for it. While it is 
oonc^ed that the total budget for the average institution is inadequate, 
administrators usually have sufficient latitude to make larger alloca- 
tions for researdi than those they now malre . 

^rtain other conditions found on some campuses relate to teachers 
and are largely the result of lack of budgetary provision and of 
policies governing leaves of absence. The first condition is the lack 
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of opporfunity to travel, to visit.othgr instituti<^ns, to attend profes- 
sional meetings, and to study and write. These lacks greatly affect 
the ability of an institution to c(||duct first-class graduate and profes- 
sional work. Few things are more stimulating to that type of cr^tive- 
ness which is essential to the conduct and supervision of research and 
advanced study than the opportunity to get away from one’s own class- 
room, laboratory, and campus and to come into purposeful contact with 
colleagues in other localities and situations. 

Closely related to the condition mentioned above is the frequent lack 
of encouragement given teachers to explore new fields^ and to express 
their findings orally and in writing. Sometimes this lack of encourage- 
ment comes from the administrator’s feeling that it is not politic for 
teachers and research workers — especially fh certain fields — to advance 
too near the frontiers of truth. Sometimes the attitude of administra- 
tors may be due to lack of vision or jealousy. Whatever the cause, it 
is not in line with a principle enunciatetl by the president of the oldest 
graduate school in America, who said : • **Education is nothing if it is not 
evocative. The .work of the graduate school is barren if curiosity and 
the zest of discovery are subordinate, and if faculty members cease to 
be frontiersmen in their fields.”' / 

A third administrative deterrent to teachers and research workers, 
as pointed out in the National Survey »)f Higher Education of Negroes, 
is the prevalent of unfavorable working conditions, including heavy 
teaching loads, lack of teaching and research assistant^ lack of clerical 
help, and lack of adequate library and laboratory facilities. The first 
three deny the teacher adequate time for counseling students, super- 
vising research, criticising theses, reading, and travel. The last is by 
far the most important. This lack would not present so serious a 
problem if. as in some areas at present, all library and laboratory 
facilities of a given area could be made available to all scholars and 
research workers. . 

A fourth deteri-ent, also revealed by' the Survey mentioned above, 
is a lack of adequate compensation and tenure. As indicated pre- 
viously, little can be expected from the graduate and professional 
instruction by teachers until their salary and tenure are such as to give 
them a greater sense of well-being and security. ^ 

In many different ways, it is within the power of the administrators 
to setnthe tone of the campus. They largely determine whether there 
shall be order, quiet, and scholarly discipline or whether the atmos^ 
phere will be characterized by confusion, lack of cooperation, and 
utacertainty. If the latter condition prevails, it will be difficult for 


• Bowmu. iHlah. TAa OrorfiMla Behovl (» Ameriean Demoermep. Wublngton, U. B. 

<krTtniin€Bt Piintiiif 1019. (U. B. OfflcB of Bdooatloa, Boliotlii 1980, No. 19.) p. 17. 
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resea^ and graduate and professional instruction to be conducted 
on a high plane. » 

AtHtu^ of torn, famUy in«ni«».-While condiUons for which 
fte admims^tion has b«n largdy held responsible ate -serious, 
faculty members cannot absolve themselves from responsibility for 
amuringMine of the conditions which will make research and graduate 
and professional instruction what they should be. Some instructors 
• have aisumed this responsibility with great success in spite of admin- 
^tive l>«nd>cape. Other teachers have high intellectual atUinments 

' J T*® i qualities to conduct a modem program 

of graduate and profeesional instruction. * 

deficiency of some of the faculty personnel is lack of 
maturity, not so much in the chronological sense as in that of balan^ 
unders^dmg, wisdom, and those other qualities usually connoted’ 
^ Ae term scholarship. It is understandable how, in recent years, the 
desire for accr^itation and academic respectability and the pressure 
to ^er gwduate and professional work at times caused certain admin- 
istrators to overemphasize academic qualifications in the Choice of 
twchei^ However, it is hoped that the time has now arrived when 
admini^tore will be able to find a larger number of academically 
qualified ^here who a^lso have breadth, curiosity, consecration, and 
that intellectual intejj^y which come from rigorous self-discipline, 
A person with such maturity will have a proper sense of values, will be 
able to distinguish between academic freedom and license, and ^ill 
have persistence so as not to allow himself to be drawn away from his 
acholwly pursuits by transitory and superficial interests which often 
absorb an excessive amount of time, effort, and money. ' Some of the 
social activities that are popular around certain college campuses are 
not conducive to a scholarly atmosphere and endeavor and are detri- 
mental to the character of students as well as of faculty members. 
Teachere who are really interested in promoting Negro leadership 
through graduate and professional instruction must not only refrain 
from indulging in these detrimental qctivities, but must use their 
influence in correcting such conditions on their campuses. 

Cloeely related to the lack of maturity of certain college teachers is 
a gTowiujg cynicism among them. Inadequate salary and poor work- 
ing conditions are among hindrances which frequently result in indif- 
ference and finally in frustration. This, in turn, develops faulty atti- 
tudes and ideals, a continuance of which may lead to cynicism. 

One important antidote for cynicism is a lively and wholesome in- 
terest in people, a lack of which is another deficiency found among 
certain teachers. Insistencq on mastery of subject matter during the 
pursuit of higher degrees frequently skews a ^rson’s sense of values, 
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and he forgete that knowledge, facta, and processes all have worth 
only insofar as they "help people to think better ; work more efficiently ; 
be more effective, healthful, and happy citizens, and more useful and 
worthy members of families. Extreme subject-mindedness causes 
some teachers to overemphasize the “training of the mind” witJiout 
regard to other phases of the student’s personality. Thus, they not 
only disregard the moral character of students, but disavow responsi- 
bility for helping to mold it. Since personality is indivisable, exclu- 
sive attention to the mind, which is only one phase of it, results not 

only in a warped personality but in less effective intellectual develop- 
ment. 

A study of higher education in relation to the current social scene 
indicates that there is needed today not only a greater devotion ^o 
scholarly endeavor, but also a reconsecration to the ideal of service. 
When l»th scholarship and service are pursued vOith zeal and a sense 
of mission, the graduates of the institutions of higher learning will 
become a much greater force for progress, peace, and good wiU 
throughout the world. 

/ 

Ttmmm Im ihm tmmllw Mm 

Approximately one-fourth of the Negro population in the United 
SUtes is functionally illiterate. This low educational status, together 
with poverty, has a tremendous effect on the immediate members of 
the family. Some of the results may be seen in poor school attendance, 
high pupil mortality, poor health, and family disorganization, all of 
which are characteristic of any low economy group. 

The high rate of sickness among Negro families has kept many a 
promising student from pursuing higher studies, or from reaching as 
high a level of attainment of which he is capable. The distractions 
incident to sickness in the home and the resultant consumption of time, 
money, and energy have kept many a budding genius or person of 
high intellectual potentalities from developing into a resource of 
strength and leadership for the Nation. 

Another factor in the average Negro family which has a more or 
less deleterious effect on its members who are follo^ng intellectual 
pursuits is the social distance” between the family and these members. 
Frequently there is a lack of understanding and appreciation of what 
the rtud^t is attempting, and a lack of the kind of encouragement and 
motivaticm that come from stimulating conversation and other influ- 
ences such as bocdcs and hobbies. Frequently members of the family 
imwittingly encroach upon the time and energy of the student, who, 
in a desire to be sociable, may allow hiniaelf to be drawn'into activities 
which distract him from his goals. He withdraws to himself or begins 
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to associate with persons of similar interests, at the risk of being mis- 
understood or’of alienating himself from his fanuly and neighlx>rs. 

Unintelligent and blind acceptance of unsound, interpretations 
of the Bible, suj>erstitions towhrd certain ailments, or physical, men- 
tal, and emotional maladjustment have often prevented the use of 
scientific methods in combatting ilis»»ase or in advancing knowletlge. 
As Negroes inipmve the status of their families, the future s»)im*e of 
their supply of trained leaders will untoinatically be broailened and 
enriched. 


rmlmilm§ tm tkm emitmrml 1**^1 

Economic factorn . — Many of the problems confronting Negroes stem 
from a lack of finances'to pursue advanced study. Oursuch problem 
is that of diminisliing scholarship aid fnan philanthn>pic sources, as 
pointed out elsewhere in' this rejmrt. The Negro churches, fraternities, 
and business establishments are beginning to provhle some assistance, 
but whether or not they can fill the gap ade<|uately is highly prob- 
lematic. 

Another problem growing out of a lack of funds, which affects 
Negroes’ efforts to advance intellectually, is the necessity to work while 
pursuing their studies. This necessity may cause them either to neg- 
lect their studies or their health and recreational interests. It is recog- 
nized that some of pur most outstanding scholars and leaders w’orked 
their way through school ; but the fact cannot lie igrnoretl that it is be- 
coming increasingly difiicult to do this. Moreover, because of the in- 
creasing standards in our institutions and of the ever-growing demand 
for leaders in all walks of life, it becomes impenitive that we increase 
the niunber of persons who pursue graduate and professional studies 
without the handicap of too great financial bimlens. 

In-service teachers who are continuing their studies or attempting 
to conduct research are also handicapped Ijecause of lack of funds. 
Many such teachers engfage in extra work in order to supplement their 
income or to supplement their too meager scholarship aid. This may 
affect not only their teaching but also the quality of their research ^r 
study. The lack of a sense of security is frequently most damaging 
to intellectual pursuits. It often diverts the scholar from his main 
course and causes him to pursue interests which offer immediate mone- 
taiy rewards rafher than those which will eventually result in the im- 
provement of life. It engenders fear, timidity, caution, and inhibi- 
tions which are deterrents to the adventurous, expansive spirit needed 
in research and professional growth. n 

BtographiccH factors . — ^While there have been certain individual 
Negroes who have made great achievements in research ahd the pro- 
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fessions, there have been relatively too few to serve as motivating 
forces in the lives of the masses of Negro students. Until recently 
there have been only a few scattered efforts to disseminate widely in- 
formation about such Negro leaders. In fact,' there are too few text- 
book writers and publishers who seem willing to tell the whole truth 
about Negroes’ participation in the discovery, settlement, and devel- 
opment of the Nation, and 6f their contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge. This subject, which itself offers a rich field for res«>arch, 
has just begun to be consistently explored. As graduate students and 
scholars are encouraged to continue this exploration, facts alxnit tlie 
contributions of Negroes will undoubtedly multiply and will serVe as 
incentives to further endeavor, as well as provide a scientific basis for a 
greater “sense of belongitig” than many Negroes now have. 

Because of what seems to be an erroneous attitude of certain persons 
concerning Negro life as a .subject of research, it should be pointeil 
out tliat increase in the literature about tli^contributions of Negroes 
and its wide dissemination are in themselves coutributing factors in 
lifting the cultural level of this racial gioup. While every Negro 
researcher should not be exiiectinl to .select a subject in Negro life, no 
competent Negro student who has such an interest should be discour- 
aged from following it. 

Social factors . — The minority group status of Negroes has given 
them little opportunity to develop many of the qualities which are 
essential in research and in graduate and pnifessional study. Some 
of these qualities are: The ability to plan — to set goals and devise the 
means for their attainment; the habit of sustained interest; and self- 
direction and self-discipline. These traits can develop into their high- 
est fruition only when men are free to make their own cboicea, to select 
their own associates, to demand their inalienable rights, and to assume 
the full re.sponsibility of ttieir conduct. The fact that Negroes have ' 
not enjoyed such freedom has an unfavorable conditioning effect on 
them as they pursue graduate and professional studies and practice the 
professions growing out of such studies, and it places upon them an 
additional burden in overcoming their handicaps. 

One example of the Negro’sJack of opportunity to enjoy full citizen- 
ship is the difficulty he has encountered in becoming a member of cer- 
tain scholarly and professional organizations, and in being promoted 
to the higher and more skilled jobs in certain occupations. These 
hindrances not only keep him from many of the “secrets of the trade,” 
but also dull his interest and enthusiasm, and often check the develop- 
ment of an idea or process. Such practices, in addition to developing 
frustrations, may ^Iso deprive the Nation of excellent contributions. 
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As these and other barriers are removed and Negroes are more fully 
integrated into American life, there will be a corresponding increase 
in the demand for, and ability to make use of, opportunities for gradu- 
ate and professional instruction. 

The final social factor to be discussed here is concerned with the ques- 
tion of the extent to which ^he scholar should serve society. Scholar- 
ship is a hard taskmaster ; so is the public. He who tries to serve both 
is in a difficult position; but unless the scholar Also senses his social 
responsibility, his scholarship is likely to be less effective. Because 
the public expects the scholar to give some guidance to social action 
in implementing his finding, persons of talent are often overburdened 
or diVertea from their main course. This is particularly true among 
groups that have a dearth of leadership, and among less-advanoed 
people who often impute to a person qualities of leadership in one 
field because he possesses them in another. Negroes are characterized 
by both these conditions, hence public pressure or personal ambition 
often causes talented members of this race to become so deeply in- 
volved in social action programs that they are lost to the field of 
research and scholarly endeavor. It is believed that as the number 
of trained leaders increases and the quality of the training improves 
to the point whe?e graduates will have a greater degree of maturity, 
the condition described here wifi ^>e corrected. 

The time is ripe for a great expansion in the field of research and 
graduate and professional instruction of Negroes. Recent develop- 
ments havQ aroused the dominant group to the necessity providing 
such opportunities. From seeing members of their own race achieve, 
Negroes are i^apidly gaining a sense of their potentialities and greater 
confidence in their ability to contribute to the store of knowled^ and 
processes of civilization. 

As the trends mentioned here continue to develop, and as the condi- 
tions discussed throughout this section are correct, Negroes will 
incnasingly need graduate and professional instruction. And by the 
ken, their ability to make effective use of such instruction will 
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Regional Influences 


Thm Ne^ro popmimtimm Im thm S^mth 

Approximately 10 million Negroea live in the Southern States. 
These' constitute three* fourths of the total Negro population in the 
Nation and about one-fourth of the total population in the southern 
region. Approximately 1 million Negroes live in each of the States 
of Mississippi and Georgia, representing 49.2 percent and 84.7 percent, 
respectively, of the total population. In Alabama and North Carolina 
ther« are over 900,000, representing 84.7 percent and 27.5v percent, 
respectively, of their total populations. Only 4 States— Maryland, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and West Virginiar-have fewer than 40U/W0 
each. Two and one-half million Negroes are concentrated in 180 coun- 
ties of the South, in each of which they ^represent 60 percent or more 
, of the total population. 

Although oonsidorable migration has taken place and continues to 
take place, it may safely be said that the Sopth is the home of Negroes. 
While they are a minority g;roap, they are W an immigrrat or an alien 
group. They are indigenoiw to the region, having been identified with 
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It from the time of its settlement and having contributed to its develop- 
ment through practically every human activity. In view of the 
significant place that Negroes hold in the South, whatever affects the 
South affects them, and whatever affects them affects the South. It 
follows, therefore, that the problems of the South can be solved effec- 
tively and permanently only as Negroes share in their solution aUd are 
given an equiUble opportunity to prepare themselves to accept their 
share of responsibility for regional development. 

Brown emphasizes this point in the following statement : 

... the fullest ntUlsatlon of the human resonroea of the Sonth depends on 
the llftingof the edncationaf level of the total populaUon, and alao on a wider 
distrlbotion of both responsibilities and rewards. So long as the Negro 
population Is arbitrarily shut off from the duties and the privileges of full 
citlxenship this region of the Nation is attempting to overcome Its handicapped 
position with only a part of its available human resources.* 

major problems of the South which require constructive leader- 
ship for their.solution may be classified as economic and social. Some 
of the economic conditions o^ Sonth which require careful and long- 
time study on the part of an Creasing number of highly trained per- 
sons are: Colonial and extractive economy, the one-ci-op and tenancy 
system, wasteful use and management of land and other natural 
^urcM, lack of technological development, absentee ownerahip, 
discnminatory^reight rates, and large population in relation to farm 
acreage.* 

^^ong the social problems which are accentuated in the South and 
which require careful scientific study, the following are particularly 
senous; (a) Poverty, (6) insecurity, (c) mobility, (d) lack of initi- 
ative, («)iXK)r housing, (/) dieUry deficiency, (g) lack of saniUtion, 
(A) poor health and disease, and (i) cultural deprivation. Many of 
thew problems, togiither with a whole complex of habits, practices, and 
^ditira^ stem from the cotton economy. The conditions mentioned 
here Mil for leadership of a high order and present problems which 
W to corrected only by the most rigid application of science.* In 
legard to the need of such leadership, Odum states that the southern 
are characterized by an extraordinary chasm between poten- 
^ tiahties as indicated by resources and actualities as measured by 

' Afwicy. NattoBol SavTay of Uw Higfear 

■oo«an oa_ot Wagiroao . Sodo-Bconomle Approach eo MucatloiuU Probleua. hw nUr 
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fants.” He further says that sectionalism has conditioned the South 
“to isolation, individualism, ingrowing patriotism, cultural Jnbreed- 
ing, civic inunaturity , and social inadequacgr.” * * 

In spite of these adverse conditions, there are several factors at work 
which seem to indicate an improvement in the outlook for Negroes 
generally, and hence, increased opportunities for those trained on the 
graduate and professional levela An important one, of course, is 
the industrialization and urbanization of the South. This means 
minimizing cotton culture and mechanization and divarication of 
farming. Brown’s study showed that the Negroes’' cultural and edu- 
cational indices and their opportunities generally were limited by “a 
cotton economy and lack of industrialization and ruralization.” * The ■ 
regional trends mentioned above will naturally be affected by what 
happens in certain areas ^n the national level. 

Bdmemti^mml lmmq m m IU l«» im the Hmmth ^ 

Elementary tchoole. — ^Educational inequalities suffered by Negroes 
in the South have affected the number of persons prepared to pursue 
graduate and professional instruction and the quality of their prepara- 
tion. The existence of these inequalities has made it difficult for the 
few who did manage to prepare themselves to pursue advanced 
training. 

One example of inequality is given in table 2, which shows the dis- 
parities between the two racial groups in current expense per pupil 
in 1948-44. For Negroes it was $36.07 ; for whites, $84.79, or 129 per- 
cent greater. The percentage by which tBe expense per white pupil 
exceeds the expense per Negro pupil in the different States ranges 
ftom —7 to 499. Another important index of inequalities is the dif- 
ference between the two races in teachers’ salaries, shown in table 3. 
Studies • have shown that school attendance among Negroes is influ- 
enced by several fattors, among them being availability and accessi- 
bility of schools, the appeal of the school program, and the enforce- 
ment of school compulsory attendance laws. As problems involved 
in these matters have approi^ied solution, enrollment and attendance 
in school have improved, w 


* OdoB, Howard W. Boothem Ragloiifl of tlw United Btatta. Chapal HU1» The Untrar- 
altj of Kofth Carolina Prana, 1986. (Introdnctorj Not# lx ; p. 18). 

« Op. dt.,p. 84-68. 

*U. B. DapartBBaiit of tbo Intarlor, OHoe of Bdncatlan* ATallablllty of Bdacatioo to 
Ntfroao In Raral Commnal^aa. Bjr AmbroM CalWar. Waablngton, U. B. Ooramamt 
prtnUag OBka, 1988. (Ballatln 1988. No. 18.) ^ / 

Rural RlamtnUnr Bducatlon Anoof Nfcroaa Under Joanaa Bnperrlaora. 

Bj Ainlwroae Callrer, Waahlnfton, U. B. Ooromment Piintlng 1988 (Bnlle^ 19S8» 

No. 8 ). 
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Inegualities in high sohocl-^la 198&-80, 87 counties in the South 
having a Negro population that was 12% percent or more of the total 
no hjgh-8chool facilities for Negroes. There were over 400,000 
Negroes in these TOunties and nearly 46,000 of high-school age. In 
pother 116 counties with the same population ratios, there were no 
4-year high-school facilities. There were 832,000 Negroes in these 
counties, over 100,000 of whom were of high-sehool age. These out- 
^-school youth reprint a tremendous waste of human resources. 
»^h adequate educational facilities, many of these youth might have 
become capable of pursuing graduate and professional studies and, 

eventually, made significant contributions to the solution of the South’s 
major problems. 
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Much improvement hu taken place during the succeeding Inennium 
in a majority of th^i Southern States, as shown in the Uble at the 
bottom of the preceding page. 
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In spite of these disadvantages, Negroes have pressed forward and 
have t^n advantage of tbe limited facilities provided, as reflected in 
the increases in their average daily attendance. For example, the per- 
centage increases in elementary, high-school, and total average daily 
attendance from 1980 to 1940 for Negroes were, respectively, 7.6, 182.7, 
and 14.0. The correeponding percentages for white children were - 8.0, 
68.4, and 10.1.« 

According to the 1940 census, the following pereentagee of the desig- 
nated age groups of whites and nonwhites (96 percent Negro) were en- 
rolled in scho<d : 
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Dkitko States ; 
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/wgualities in higher rducation. — On the higher educationa 
aome indication of the inequalities may be seen from the foil 
N fij^res c Considering the 18- to 21 -year ajfe j^roup as the colle^ p 
tion, the percentage of Negroes of this age group attending schc 
cording to the U. S. Census, was 14.0 in 1940 as cimipared with 2< 
whites. In 1938-89.the ratio of Negro college enrollment to th 
Negro population was 1 to 306, as compared with 1 to 100 for 
persons. The ratio of Negro college enrollment to the total N 
18 to 21 years of age was 1 to 24; white^ 1 to 7. If equality of < 
tnnity prevailed, the ratios would of course be expected to appro] 
each other. Certain facts relative to Negro enrollments and gra 
on the higher levels follow : 

• •• the 14 Inetltatloiis now oflEeriDK work on the irattaate levri * 
leiiort a total of 676 (radoate atodents enrolled dorlng the fall tern 
46 , dlatrlhoted by aez aa follows : male, 30 percent ; female. 70 perve« 
The enrollnient daring the entire school year 1044-40 In 18 Inatll 
Including the annuner aeaaion. was 2,165 stndenta, of whom 76.7 percw 
women atudenta. 

Graduate degreea were conferred on 248 students, divided by aez 
Iowa : male, 81 percent ; female, 68 percent.* 

One example of inadequacies on the professional level may be 
in the medical field. In 1941-42 there were 6,680 white studen 
rolled in accredited medical schools of ^'^outh. There wei 
Negro stndents enrolledjjMhe two N^pt) medical schools (Me 
and Howan^ Whites and Negroes represent respectively 77.- 
22.3 percent of the total population in the l^uth (nonwhitee othei 
N^ro excluded), but the white medical school enrollment repn 
W.04 percent of the total medical students of the South, while Ne 
represent the remaining 6.96 percent. If educational opportn 
ware equal, it would be presumed that the Negro population wonU 
diioe proportionately as^ny m^ical students as the white po 
tion, but such is not the c^se. The ratio of the Negpo-white po 
tkm in the South was about 1 to 3di, while the ratio of the Negro-^ 
msdieal studenta was 1 16,8. 

^ I I * '* f si 
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The following ganiBuiiy of findings of the Netional Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes gives farther indication of inequalities ' 
pf educational opportunity on the higher levels : 
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1. The acope of andergradnate offerinca available In InatttQtlona for the 
higher education of Negroea la much narrower than that In the higher 
Inatltationa for white peraona, both In the entire geographical region and in 
each of the aeveral Statea Altbongh at leaat one nndergradnate college for 
Negroea 1a locatetl In each of the Bbotbem Btatea, piany of the ilelda of 
Bpeciallaatlon available to white peraona are not available to Negroea. Thia 
attuatlon conatltutea a definite limitation upon the educational (^iportonity 
of Negroea within each of the aeveral Statea 

2. Itelatively little graduate work la available In Inatitutlona for the higher 
edmatlon of Negroea. Only a Ignited program of work la offered In those 
Ktatea In which graduate work la avallabla No State nutkea adequate provt* 
alon, when measured In terms of Its provision for white persona, fbr the 
graduate educatloo of Negroes. 

8. Although at least one institution for white persons In each of the States 
Is applied by the Association of American Unlveraltles, no public Inatltutioo 
for Negroes Is so approved. I^irther, In more than half of the States (0) no 
public institution for Negroes is approved by a regional accrediting agency. 
Thus, in each of the States the public Institutions for Negroes are Inferior 
qualitatively to tlie public Institutions for white persons. 

4. Professional offerings are virtually nonexistent In public Institutions 
tor Negroea and are available In only a few private Institutions. No Stats 
which provides racially ae|Mratc facilities at the levd of bl^er education 
provldea adequate tacUltlea for the professional education of Its Negro 
cltisens.* 
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The iinplications of these inequalities are given in the following 
conclusions: 

Ltmitatlon of |he availability it gradnate and profeaaional offerlnga . . . 
not only Umlta the oivortnnity of the individual but alao deprives society of 
services wbicb are eismitlal to Its well-being aud progreaa* 

and * 
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■very thoughtful pmrson who baa written on Negro education haa noted 
the neceaalty tor a better quality of leadership. If It Is assumed that flrat- 
rste educsttoual iDStltutloas contiilKite to the development of aiicb leaderablp^ 

It Is to the grsduste achofris for Negroea that the South uui^ look tor training ^ 
of Negro leadcra* 

■ .4 

In fuithnr oonfinnation of these concIusitMis, Charles Jdlinaoa ' | 
reports that/*^! thfl insster’s degrees earaed by Negroes from ^ 
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W14 to 1986, only 862, or 96 percent, were granted by Negro collegea” 
The 466 doctor’s degrees earned by Negroes have all been granted 1^ 
northern coUegee, since there is no institution in the South where 
Negroes may earn this degree. MoCuistion reports that^ 

• • • tbe regtOQ where 80 percent of the Negnm reside has trained leas 
than 25 percent of the tenders available daring the past 20 jears. The lack 
of well-trained leadership in certain fields la eqtecially pronoonced. Agri- 
OTlti^ which encaged 60 percent of aU Negroes gainfully employed In the 
South In 1900. had a coltege-tralned leadership of 77 persomC or approxl- 
***?.^^ ^^***'****^ ^*ST2 living graduates from nonprnfeaatonal Negro 


I He further sUtes that “general reaction to legal acUon and to court 

' ^*jw^*J* develop unusual interest in graduate instruction . . 

and impUcation will increase the demand for trained leaders. 

f IwquaUHea in henefUt from Federal /iiruft.~Another example of 

^ ™ Negroes do not participate fully in many of the cultural, 
, and technologi<»l enterprises is the smaU share they receive 

of the Federal funds which are appropriated annually for educational 
[_ and rese^ purposes^ In practically all the Southern SUtes there 

j are glaring inequalities in the amounts received by Negroes from 

most of the Federal funds appropriated for such purposes. The facte 
> concerning the Federal funds for vocational education and teacher 
U trai ning are given in table 4. 

^ It should be pointed out that these funds are allotted on the basis 
^ of the total (wpulation. However, according to the daU presented, the 

ij. amount received by Negroes was over $400,000 lees than their share 
of the allotments. • 



Abiding to the 1947 reports received the Office of Education 
from the 17 Southern States, there has been only a sli^t increase (0.8 
percentage points) in the proportion of the total Federal funda 
allotted to Negroes. 

TV inqdeqt^ea indicated hpre are signiBcant, sin^ from the 
atandpoint of guidance, technical engineering, and certain kinda of 
scientific i^ructira in institutions of higher learning have a reUtion 
to similar instriibti<Hi at the bigfa-achool level The sniousnees of the 

lytrertterf fm nmgnm to aw pirited Smtea MMlwilte. 
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sehaala, Nagro pareaatagM at axpeagltorM aad at total papala- 
tlaa» aaMaato^aa If agra aehaaU aa tha kaais af papalatlaa ratia, 
aag aaMaato glrertog fraa Jfagraaa, la IS Statoa, IS34-35 > 
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situation becomes more apparent when it is realized (hat with the ei- 
oeption of — 

• • • a few clanea In electricity, and anto nnechanics, practically all the 
inatmctlon in evening and all-day claaaea wSa In Uie ao-ralled simple occnpa* 
tlona wbich are sil|d>tly if at all related to the kind of technical work with 
which we are teoncerned here. In the part-time claaseS moat of the Inatmc- 
tlon waa devoted to coatodlal work and achool bus operation. It may safely 
be said that the typical offerings conaisted of Janitorial services, tailoring, 
npbolaterbig. and woodwork." 


Tgble 6 pretonts the trends in funds alloted for agricultural exten- 
sion woric in 16 States and the* amounts fnd percentages expended 
for Negroes from 1026 to 1987 . 

J * 

* Caltvwr, kMkmtm. Uapatottsd papMc ptweatad at the Howard Ualverstty CoDfCmee 
M the Poetmur Oatloak (or Ncgroce la SaiaU Baslnmi, the Tochaloal Vocatloat, aad the 
, toril 10 . ISto 


^ EDUCATION or NEGRO LEADERS 

The same general inequalities pointed out in the expenditure of vo- 
cational education funds are also found in the expenditure of airri- 
ailtural extension funds. Facts revealed in Table 6 indicate that 
Negroes fail to receive a proportion of Uie funds which they should 
receive acconling to their ratio to the total jKipuIation. It is generally 
known among persona familiar with Federal appropriations for edu- 
cation that Negro institutions receive practically no Fedenil funds f«>r 
research and ex|>erimentation programs; nor do they participate in 
the programs of the white institutions. This has tli^ effect of excluding 
from the programs of experimental stations many potential research 
projects relating to the special needs and interests of Negroes. More- 
over, they lose the opportunity to develop research workers, scliolai-s, 
and leadere that would be provided through tlie kinds of activiti^ 
conducted in experimentation sUtions. 


agriwwitaral ntoMlM wwrfc la i« S«atc«, mmd mmmmmtm mm4 m^r- 
«ar«ad«4 far IVagraM, by iMal ya.,. f 1M7^ 
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■The AdTta^ Committee on EduoUloo. SpteUU 'PtMtuu nf JVWa pj •<- - ~ 

OovenuuoDt FHntliif 011k». im. (Suit fltndy ^ »«««#». WMhlngUn, U. 8 

For the year,ending June 30, 1947, th^ total funds allotted for agri- 
cultural extension work in ^ 17 Southern States amounted to $24,- 
192,734.93. The corresponding amount for Negroes was $2,044,178.66 
or 8.8 percent, of the total — an increase of 2.6 percent over 1987.* ‘ • * 
Although these in^ualities were pointed out 10 years ago, and 
^er persons had pointed them out even earlier, very little has been 
done to oo^ them. The inequalities discussed in this section not 
only limit Negroes in their preparation for and efforts to pursue gradu- 
ate an ^professional studies, but they also result in depriving the South 
and the entire Nation of developed Ulents which might furnish the 
q^^ty (4 leadership needed to help towardl the solution of some of 
the particulyly yexations problefn|b 
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In discussing these inequalities, it should be pointed out that the 
Federal funds are distributed equitably among ^e States, and that, 
in general, the State funds are also distributed equitably among the 
local administrative units. The discrimination that exists is largely 
due to the distribution of these funds W^ithin the local administrative 
unit. 

One way of lessening such discrimination is to incorporate an equal- 
ization clause in Federal appropriation acts. Examples of acta con- 
taining such a clause are the so-called Second Morrill Act of 1890, and 
the Nelson Amendment of 1907, providing Federal^ funds annually for 
certain educational programs of the land-grant colleges. Under this 
' Act the institutions for Negroes have generally received an equitable 
share of the Federal funds that are distributed to the States. Other 
examples are found in some of the legislation and administrative 
directive^ concerned with WPA, NYA, PWA, and Federal Housing. 

Experience has shown that where such safeguards are not included 
in the legislation, almost invariably discrimination prevails in the 
distribution of the funds on the local level ; and that where such safe- 
guards are included, they are accepted favorably by State and local 
administrative authorities and discrimination is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Semreit^ mt empmhlm mhUm l«mdmr» mmd tmeiiUim» tmr 

irmimi m § ihmm 

In the face of the problems confronting the South, it is alarming 
to find how large a pi^portion of the capable leaders in the South 
are leaving that section. Wilson Gee reports that 45 percent of the 
southem-bom social scientists listed in the 1930-31 issue of WAo’a Who 
in America had located outside the South. He also reported evidence 
that the scientists who leave the region are more often superior in 
their respe^ve fields than are those who come into the South from 
other areas. If this situation still prevails, it is a matter of serioys 
concern to thoee who have a genuine interest in the welfare of the South 
and the Nation. Ina Brown attributes this situation to two different 
factors: First, the lack of superior graduate facilities in the South 
which causes many students who do their graduate work outside the 
South to remain away; and, second, the superior opportunities offered 
* for teaching and research outside the South.*^ 

The presence of well-trained leaders in an area' influences greatly 
the< intellectual atmosphere of that area, and, hence, the amount of 
stimulus and incentive given young people to pursue higher studies. 
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A^8 long as tho conditions dsscriM hsrs esist, .ha task of imp«,ving 
Ihe ^duale and profassional educational op|H.rtunilias for Nagroi 
IS all the inore difficuK. However, in spile of Ihis dearth of leade.5^ 
•here are forward-looking whih, persons in .he Son.h who are doing 
» iry can now lo improve educalionnl opportunities for Negioes. 

K0»ru t» Impw, rdmrmttamml eomdlOvmm l»r Krmrtm 

.Wo„f,._There a.e many evidences of efforts to 
improve educational condilions for Negroi-s in .he South. For eiani- 

ple, of coonlies having no high-school faeili. ies for Negroes 

was from 2.10 in 1030 to 87 in 10,10, and .he number of chiL.n 

» affeced from 1.58.0,!0 lo 4,1.660. Comities not providing 4-jear 
igh school facilities were reduced from 10.1 lo 1 1 , 1 , and the number of 
A.Idren so nffecled, from 10704-2 lo 101,633. Before IlHiO fewer than 
M percent of the Negro high schools were accreili.ed; today approxi- 
™tely 40 per«„. are accredited by Slate departmenl, of edueatL or 
leir regional accrediling a.s.socialions (as compared with approxi- 
malely 7a peroen. of .he while l.igh s. h,K,ls). Efforts to expand oppor 
unities for Negroes are also evideni in the increase in the numll^rof 
adniinislrative and instruclional staff in Negro colleges, universities 
and professional scIhhiIs as sllow.i below, 'rsities. 
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Udal income for current purposes in the publicly controlled 

increased 602 percent from 1010 to 
“ntrolled institutions, 366 percent Pub- 
holy rontroUed mstitutioos for Negroes had an incre^ of 722 psr- 

Mdilir.^" »>><» local funds during thisperiod, the value of tWr 
b^gs and grounds mceaswi 694 pe^cm.^ and their «,«ipment 964 
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Certification standartls for Nopro teachers have also improved, re- 
sulting in a hifjher level of training. Although the training of Negro 
teachers is still low in comparison with that of white teachers, it has 
l>een increasing consistently for the past several years. Table 0 shows 
the comparative tminipg of these two groups of teachers. In 1931)-* 
40— 

Only ix>n*ent |of the Negro leachernl hnd enrnwl <*<illege degree* and 
SO |M»rcent have leaa than 2 year* of mllege training MlKslssIppl re|H>r(ed 
that 8B |M*reent of Ita Negro teacher* had lea* than 2 yeara of college training. 
On the other hand, the Negro feachera of N»irth Cnrolina. Oklahoma, Texas, 
and West Virginia had more cidlege training than the white teachers of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Floiitla, Georgia. Teiini*a.s«>e, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia.'* 

In spi'nkingof the tipwnrtl treiul in certification requirentonts gener- 
ally throughout the country. B. W. Frazier re|X)rts that — 

The marked advances In teacher cerilflcntton which made the period be- 
tween the two world wars one of the brightest in the history of the pntfesa^n 
of t«*achlng. emit limed without Interniptlou until alsnit 11M2. In that is*rl^l. 
mon* than one-fourth of the States reached the Imig-sought goal of 4 years of 
coIleg»* work for new elementary school teachers. Tin* r<‘qiiln‘ments for in- 
service preparation, as reflei-ted in the requirement s for the n*newal and ei- 
ebange of certificates, were strengthened to an nnpriHislentml degnv.** 

TaMa 4P*re«Hi« •! wkll* aa4 Nogr* tMrhers esapU.vad wh* 
ha4 4 mr aiwre yoars wf ewilage (ralala^* 1930— 49 
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37 H 
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7S.0 

64.3 
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34.6 
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43.9 

60.1 
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li.6 
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floQl]M»ni BtMtm Work-Confprenoe. Op. rlt., p, 7. 

Beo W. Warti'iiio Chances In Teacher OrttflenUon. for Victory^ 

tt *-11. Oet 1. 1M4. 





encouraging trend was arrested during the war, it will 

. . ^ again as soon as the States can make adjustments to 

the new postwar demands. . ujuHiments to 

Enect of ^icial decisions . decisions have constituted 
another sot of factors that are having a far-reaching effect o“d^ 
cation of Negro^, particularly on graduate and professional educa- 
on. As a result of the Gaines decision >• several States have made 
or are planning to make some kind of provision in order to meet the 
mandate of the Court. For a treatment of the result^ of Ws Sion 
reference is made again to Holmes’ discussion : ’ 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the C««. , r 
«<»(. 0/ ex M„ oelne, e. C.n.,U. e. hriSZ.„ 


A Microbe 
llunler 
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December 12 , 1838, aeserted tbat Lloyd Qalnee, a Negro, nniat be admitted 
to the School of Law of the State University of Missouri onless equal facili- 
ties were made available to him elsewhere within the State of MIssonrL The 
court stressed the fact that anless all citizens are provided for alike, there 
Is -a violation of the “equal protection” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. ... Immediately following the 
Gaines case, the southern press, organized conferences of educators, and 
some southern legislatures began to debate what the South could do to meet 
the requirements of this dechdon. . . . 

Four proposals have been made, as follows : 

(1) Admit Negroes to existing State Universities for white students ; 

(2) Add graduate divisions to existing State colleges for Negroes ; 

(8) Provide tuition subsidies for graduate study in schools which Negroes 
may attend; 

(4) Provide regional graduate centers in the South. 

Bemuse of constitutional and statutory limitations, not one of the ^them 
States Included In this study admits Negroes to its graduate or professional 
wboots for whites. Limited provisions for such instruction for Negroes were 
made In two of these States prior to December 12, 1838; and In one other 
State. North Carolina, sucli provisions are the result trf a nmvement initiated 
prior to the Gaines declnion.” 


One method of providing graduate and professional instruction for 
N^o^ in the States maintaining separate schools is that of scholar- 
ship aid. According to Holmes, cited above, the following States made 
the indicated provisions for scholarship aid in 1945 :* * 

Alabama — None* Mississippi None 

Arkansas $10,000 for the North Carolina... $14,000. current year 

blennlnm Sonth Carolina.... None 

Plorlda None Tennessee .' Unlimited amount 

Georgia.' $5,000, enrrent year Texas $25,000 » 

Lonlslana None* , Virginia $80,000 

*Daiiiif the btonnloia tbe followlog Ststw bsv* mode provlslona u Indleatsd t 

AUbsina, lie.SOO (KMe-tT) ; Loalalsna. gOO.OOO each year. 

f 

In addition to the States listed above the following States provide 
the indicated scholarship aid, according to the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes. Each of these SUtes had made some 
provision before the Qainee decision : 


Kentucky-.:^ $0/KX) (1041-42). Oklahoma $15,000 each year 

Maryland.. $25,000 (1940-41) West VirginU $10,000 (1041-42)* 

Missouri $64,006.01 (1080-40) 


It is generally conceded that such subsidies do not meet the require- 
ments of the Oainee decision and that this ‘‘extra-legal device is only 
a partial solution to the problem.” While the purpose of the subsidies 


" HoIsms. «p. eft. 

* MathHUl Rorvay vt the Higher MnestlM of Mesroes. Volom II. Oonetml StoSlw of 
O oOms tor h r egnot a a le-ia 
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18 to aid Negro studenta who wish to pursue any Bdd of specialitation 
that 18 offered in a State institution for white persons but which is not 
available at a State institution for Negroes, in practice these plans 
apply largely to graduate and professional fields. As to their ade- 
quacy, the Natiorial Su^ey of the Higher Education of Negroes states 
that ‘it IS the experience of almost all the States that the annual appro- 
priation now made for scholarship aid is insuflScient to meet the de- 
mand for this type of assistance.” « It sUtee further : 

It la clear that, aside from the constitutional test, a seholarship-ald pro- 
gi^ act^lly proTldes snbatantlal eqnallty of opportnnlty only If, first, the 
aid Is snffldent to compensate the Individual tor his additional expenses, 
and s^n^ the appropriation is sufficient to meet all the le«ltlinate demands 

^ ^ “*'**‘*‘'‘ conditions has been met 

with the ^It that the several fields of spec ialisation are n»>t actually avail- 
able to aU qualified students.” 

Another factor connected with the provision of schoUrship aid that 
oontnhuted to the inequitable condition mentionerl is the distonce the 
institutions which Negroes can attend are from their homes. It is 
pnerally known that the proximity of an institution to an individual’s 
home senses as an incentive for him ta attend that institution. ' Since 
a majority of the institutions in which Negroes may pursue graduate 
and professional studies are far removed from the centera of Negro 
population, they are deprived of the influence and motivation that 
come from such institutions. This factor of distance therefore creates 
an mequitable situation which cannot be offset by scholaiahip aid. 

WUUngfMu and ability of States to provide graduate wonfe.— A 
recognition of the needs and of the States’ failure to meet them is evi- 
denced from the following statements taken from the reports of State 
superintendents of education in 3 Stotes : 

LoeWmia^We need more and better facilities tor tralnlnc Negro teachers. 
PJ^Ipals, and supervisors on both the undergraduate and gradnate levels. 
Opportunities for training tor qwdallsed types of educational services are 

very limited. The two State toacher-traliilnglnatltnUons are rendering excel- 

^t service, but they do hot have fadUtlee and staff sufficient to train aU the 
teachers needed In l4Mlslana. Thus tor Louisiana has made no pro- • 
vision tor gradnate or spedallaed training for Negroes. The Btote needs 
iwre well-trained workeia In the fields of health, agrtcoltuie, bomi»«.ah^ 

school admfoistratlon»^uMl sdMwl sopervlsloo.” 

goaf A UofoNaa^nder the new csrtUloatloa and teacber-tralnlQg nro- 
gram we believe that better teachers will be provided In the fntoia. Some 

form of g raduate worfcahoy^ be avallahte tor those teacfaera who have their 
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bachelor's decrees, and «re now teacbinc In oor high schools. The better 
. equipped these teachers, the better results we will get from our money.* 

TsMe.—The 8Ute la now assisting about 200 students per year in graduate 
studies In many of the leading nnlrersltles and colleges of the country. 
Also the number of professional students in the study of medldne, dentistry, 
and law Is Increasing rapidly. They are all assisted with financial aid to 
compensate for our failure to provide for them In the State of Texas.* 


In addition to the efforts of certain States to provide graduate and 
professional instruction for Negroes in existing institutions, arrange- 
ments have been made with certain privately controlled institutions 
for Negroes to offer graduate and professional instruction on a con- 
tractual basis. Accdrding^ to available information, the following 
institutions for Negroes offered the master’s degree in 194^-44: Ala- 
bama State Teachers College at Montgomery ; Howard University at 
Washington, D. C.; Atlanta University at Atlanta, Ga. ; Xavier Uni- 
versity at New Orleans, La. ; Lincoln University at Jefferson City, Mo. ; 
the Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro; North Carolina College at Durham; Fisk University at 
Nashville, Tenn.; the Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College at Nashville; Prairie View University at Prairie View, Tex.; 
Hampton Institute at Hampton, Va.; and Virginia Sute College at 
Petersburg. 


In spite of the efforts to provide graduate and professional instruc- 
tion for Negroes in existing institntions, many persons are doubtful 
of the ability of the States to do so in view of the expense involved and 
the inadequacies that still exist in the Negro institutions on the under- 
graduate level. The low economic status of the Southern States and . 
the excessively high proportions of their tax moneys which are al- 
ready going into the educational enterprise are well known. That the 
legislatures trill be reluctant to provide adequate funds to maintain 
graduate and profesnonal instruction in the Negro institutions is | 
evident from a study of the appropriations to such institutions after 


they had been authonxed to develop graduate or professional depart- 
ments. Moroover, if enough has not already been said in tbia repoH 
to indicate the weaknesses of a majority of these institutiims, and the 
lunitations of those that are ‘strong in certain fields, reference to the 
-*^dings and conclusioiis of the National l^rvey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes should be cmivincing. The conclusions of thia Survey 
are concurred in by many Negro and white educational authorities 
from whom the following statement is typical : 


“ •oath CmvUu. Rrport af tha Stoto Dapartmmt Mocatlo*. 1S44. p. lOS. 
Rrpwt of tbo Btalo Dapartaoat XdMatlwi. 1S41-42. p, M. 
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No weak college ahonld even consider offering work leading to graduate 

colleges sbould do so only If they find It possible to 
increase their resources so as to cover the inclosed cost 

No Khool that has barely succeeded In reaching the minimum require- 
ments for granting an approved bachelor’s degree should attempt to offer a 
higher degree without a wmslderable lifting o^ Its faculties. And this lift- 
ing should be qualitative as well as quantitative.** 

In an attempt to meet the need for graduate and professional educa- 
tion of Negroes, various courses of action are resorted to; some are 
mere expedients in an attempt to meet the letter of the law. If ex- 
pedients are to be used, it would seem the part of wisdom and in the 
interest of the State and Nation to select those which are beat calculated 
to meet fhe criteria of sound graduate and profeasimial education. 

The disparity between the salaries of Negro and white teachers is 
rapidly decreasing as diown in table 7. In a few States there has been 
alight change in the disparity, but in a majority of SUtes, according 
to mfonnation received by th® Office of Education, it decreased 
materially between 1039-40 and 1045-46. This shift is significant in 
light of the slight change during the preceding 40 years as shown in 
table 8. The significance of these facts is the effect they will have in 
increasing the certification requirements for Negro teachers and hence 
the demand for more graduate and professional training opportunities. 
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Tr€m4 H pmbUm mplmtom 

Another signifieant factor, and <me which will have great influence 
on all others,, is the trad of public opinion in the South. Many of 
the advances made in the education of Negroes are the result directly 
or indirectly of the changing attitude of public opiniod in general and 
of the school .officials in particular. In addition to this change, there 
are a growing number of far*sighted persons in strategic positions in 
the South, who are everting a favorable influence on the matter under 
discussion and on the spread of progressive policies. A significant 
example of the change in public opinion regarding equal educational 
opportunity for Negroes -is the willingness and courage of school offi- 
cials to publish the facta 'regarding disparities between Negro ^d 
white teachers’ salaries, shown in table 8. 


TaJUe 8.^TrMMl* la average aaaaal selariee mt teaekers la 

Seathera States* 


Ymi 

White 

Nftcro 

Pcmntaitefl 
Nefopo SAlariefl 
m of white 
salaries 

1 

ft 
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1 
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$176 

$105 
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IttlO ^ 

360 

176 
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IWO 

600 

310 

61.6 

IWO 

WO 

410 

46.6 

iMo.-..: 

IrOll 
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Nofi: Only 13 8Utcn werr Included In ihtisc summirkiii prior to |(M0. 

I fkmthcm Stotes Work-Conifraiof ofi School AdniintolrmCfvc Prohlepig. /inprotfns fitfuosflen in tk! 
Bfuiktm atnUn, **Negn> Eduontkm.*’ Tglhhiiwt, Fin., The ConforoDoe. IMl. (BiUJetin No. S, ImD 
P. 13. j 


In summarizing his impressions of a series of conferences conducted 
recently by the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, 
W. D. Fnnkhouser, the late president of the Conference, gave expres- 
sion to a more liberal approach to the question of graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction for Negroes than had been commonly found 
among leaders in the South. He said in part : 

i . . Many of the facts which were broaght oat in the papers and dla- 
cosslons had wot, I fsal sore, been folly realised or appreciated by the 
Oonferenoe of Deans of Soothem Graduate Schools. CShlef among tbeoa^ 
of course, Is the great dlscreponcy whldi exists In opportnnltles for and 
support of graduate work In Negro Inatltntlons as compared with the white ' 
collegee and nnlversltlee. It developed, for examine, that there Is not a 
single Negro institution. In the United States In whl<h a student con secure 
e doctor's d egre e. Again, that very few Negro Institutions la the BonUk 
ean offer even the master's dsgrep exospt in a vary limited anmber of galdja 
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m toOMy* aUotted to Noeto Institationa to nmt of the Sonthern BtatM 
ate tor below any proportionate figure baaed oo relative Negro and whU! 

• “'■'*• ■WltaU.n. Of bwt? Im“1 J 

n g^ral tor lees tban those to white Instltutlona. The phyrical Xnta 

or T^Zf *"T b* ~“Pared in value orproi^^^ 

t^ equipment. ... It would seem that most Negro rolleses do 
to **“" one-tenth the library toolllUes of the^blte 

In the same area. Other discrepancies would appear to he In abont^ 

p^rtkHi ID DP,,. bDDdlaipt bo,„.r. U»« I. 

^A.I'nl V^, »clKi"to ape dolof parr ctadlubla work 

Another factor which seems to me to be Impressive la th® rrom ai 
back-lo. Of pot«,,l.l „wdoate ,,„dr»« l„ 

hardly fair to Jodso Ibe aitoatlon oa the Mala of atatlatlca of ontooBt araa.... 
^I^DP. and d«,™„ yraoud. wban I. I. rJ^Xr^ 
op^rtunl y exlatad tb«r «„r«, woold probably be freaUy locrJaS 

'I P»l>“'**l‘>« la oMIrely capable of 

mOM the dearth of Ne^ro physicians, dentists, and lawyers In nisnv 
Is ai^lllng^ln the teaching field there Is an ImTeastogTemand tor t«cbe^ 
rttb advanced degreea In many tecbnlcal lelda. partlcnlarly In aaricnl 
toe^al work, pnbllc bealtb. chemletry, and enyltieerlnf. tbe demaM far 
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National in Character 
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F rom the discussion in th| previous sections it may be con- 
cluded that Negroes and the Nation, particularly the southern re- 
gion, have a multiplicity of problems that require for their solution the 
beet leadership that can be produced; that Negroes have demonstrated 
their capacity and desire for preparation for leadership ; that thus 
th^ bad a chance to produce their share of this leader^ip, 

lar^y because of inequalities in educational and economic opportu- 
nities; that efforts are now being made to correct this situation; that, 
in spite of its efforts, the South will not be able alone to provi^ the 
facilities heeded in quantity and quality and in the time donanded; 
hehoe, the proUem is one of iwtional concern and must Be attacked 
from the national as well as from the racial and regional point of 
view. The following section will therefore treat of certain of those 
factors, national in character, which condition the demand for grad- 
uate and profMiooal inatroctiim for Negroes. 
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mobility is onaof the chief characteristics of 
^encanhfe and stems from the fundamental concepts and prin- 
aples underlying the foundation of the Nation. The wprth o/JSi 

ftf \ ®*P*^*®** “ the general recognition of the right 

in choices, to move from one sU^ 

T? • ““Other, and to strive for the highest regardless of his'stotion 

m.l democratic Way of life that Z 

V Po«®We progress Ne^ have achieved, and strengthened 
belief that they should share more largely in the righfcsw^^riv- 
ti^^** res^nsibilities of American citiaenship without discrimina- 
the irrowT^ ^ ^ color. One of the most recent evidences of 

to thi, B<!!^ 

opportunity and aid to prepare hlnwelf ^ ‘ * ‘ ^ 

The kind of leadership needed to implement the democratic principles 
^^ri>-mg our Nation-principles rocently roaffinned-i^Z a“ 

Populatim migration, th« chief aspect of which ia shifting hm, 

ol™ «-«‘ies, is another chamcteristic of Ame^n life, 

i^er 600,000 nonwhite migrants in 1040 were rural residents in 1835 

»d ■" “fban sress. This migratim, cientee prd,|em^ 

I^i^hT’ »< ’'•'ich cdl, for . higS^udit, of lead- 

'**" •’'•■'•bit. Moreover, the^growing • 
n^iation iitcre.ee, the demand for types of services whSi only 

o? P«i»nnel can render, eepect'elly aervicee in the lielift . 

p R llr w boueing,. health, and recnation 

^s aTo giviw a nonmaty of 

this matter in the following statement : ^ 

powlSTnr“nf*tt^^^ «>e urbanteatlon of the Negro 

organlaatlon as /ell «« thi •octal dl- 

■ ' * b“ ■«” rtmoj; ont that the movMme, to 

Wa-Wnston. tl»De|«rtm«t.apma7.1^1[pJ^ 




northern dtles hae constltnted a aecond emancipation and that from the 
standpoint of gains in civilisation, the Negro has made more progress during 
the last quarter century than during his previous history in America. That 
these gains have been bought at tremendous social costs has been generally 
recognised. But many people have not recognised that the change In the 
relation of Negroes to American life requires a new philosophy and new 
techniques of adjustment Survival In the modem world demands scientific 
knowledge and a rational as opposed to a sentimental attitude toward the 
world. 


. , . The adjustment of the Negro to modem urban society has created tre- 
mendous social problems. These problems have been the every-day concern 
^ of the social workers and city officials In health departments and law enforce- 

ment agencies. Scholars have given an Increasing amount of attention to 
these problems in recent years. But we have bad relatlvAy few fundamental 
studies of the problems facing the Negro In modern urban society. . . . 
Concern with these problems would not mean that it would restrict the Intel- 
lectuhl outlook and scientific interestsNof Its scholars. If these studies are 
undertaken In a fundamental manner, ih»v would enlist the interest of the 
most competent scholars and the results of these studies would have a 
scientific validity and significance beyond the Negro.* 


.Certain dangera which seem to accompany social mobility and mi^^ * 
tion must be watched— the tendencies toward superficiality, skepticism, 
and C 3 micism ; the desire for sensual pleasures; restlessness; and moral 
disintegration. Unchecked and undirected these trends can become 
the undoing of modem civilization. The results of mobility in- our 
rapidly moving and complex life can have a devastating effecf on 
Negroes. Hope lies in the positive effects of mobility — an increase and 
enrichment of intellectual life and ci|lture. For society to capitalize 
‘ upon these jwsitive tendencies, the highest type of leadership in the 
fields of research and social action must be cultivated. Opportumties 
for training and experimentation are imperative. 

The social mobility and migration of Negroes require an increase 
in the number and quality of agencies to meet their needs. In the field 
of business there are more than 27/KX) service establishments and nearly 
80,000 retail stores owned and opentC^ by Negroes, all calling for 
trained leadership in modem business practice. The number of parks 
and playgrounds requiang trained supervisors is increasing annually. 
As the Negro population becomes more urbanised the demand for 
better trained leaders in all walks of life becomes more insistent 
In regaitl to this need in one field, Frank D. Dorey reported in the 
fall, 1946 issue of the Journal of Negro EduccUion that : “There is t 
dangerous shortage of well-trained men (in the field of relipon).” 
He indicates the general need on the basis of the reported need in the 
(Congregational abd Presbyt^an denominations as follows : 


•md«r, A fnakUB. DapHUIahaS MBWKrtvt of qwoch glTon at Aluaml AwarS 1^ 
Mr. BawarS Ualrmltjr, Marek S, 1S40. 
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At the time of the latest offlclal United States Bellgloiis Oensos there 
were In the country 13^ ^egro churches In urban renters and 24,770 rural 
anrchea^aklng a total of 48,808 church units. The total membership of 
these chnrcbes was 0,800,618. It Is not known at the present time Just how 
nwny new men epter the actire Negro ministry each year. But If we assume 
^ rate of replacement Is roughly Qla same as that required by these two 
denomlnaUons In relation to their membership, then it would require awwoxl- 
inattly M0 new Negro ministers a year to replace those who retire or die 
In the course of a typical year. Of course, a large number of men are enter- 
ing the Negro ministry each year with training below the level of seminary 
gradnaUon based on an A. B. degree. It might be conceded that a realistic 
•pproadi to the situation demands the recognition that at least for the rural 
ministry we shall have to depend upon nten with less than this amount of 
training. But It is hard to see how the Negro church In urban centers can 
maintain Ito present Influence to say nothing of regaining some of Its lost 
^tlge and leadership unless the men going Into It are adeqiutely trained. 
For the needs of the present urban sltuaUon It is bard to see how a minister 
can do an adequate Job with less than a college degree and seminary 
preparation. 


f,.. 






j-- 


f^aiional oofictm for public welfare open* new opportunitxee,— 
ITiere are certain provisions growing out of the national concern for 
the public welfare which, if realiied, will greatly -accelerate the de- 
mand for specially trained personnel. It is necessary to name only 
a fw in order to indicate the trend. Already the operation of the 
Social Swurity Act in all ita ramifications has called for large numbers 
of sociali workers, analysts, and administrators; and, if the benefits 
extended to a wider coverage of the population, many more will 
be needed. The same thing may be said for employment services and 
p>\ . matters dealing with wages, compensation, and the like. There 

p, m a growing interest througliout the Nation on locaj, SUte, and Federal 

levels concerning the health of the population. This interest is being 

not only through remedial measures and facilities such as 
I" ho^itala, rehabiliUtion, and medical service, but through preventive 
I . measures such as nutritional programs, health education, and health 
^^;seimo^ A similar interest may be found oonceming'education and 
science research. There is widespread development in both these 
BreM on the local and Sute levels and on the part of bpth private and 
public agencies and organizations. One of the limiting factors in the 
. ^ of this growing interest is the lack of, trained personnel 

^^partii^arly among Nepies. If Federal support is Ated in thesj 
t ® larger extant in the future, it will be practict^^ylmDOSsible to 

tb. ptof«lon.l l«d«ririp u«l«. «mething uZl «,w 

vto provide it 

' ' <r ^ ^ ’■ 

^*odership in teience and The dearth of 

f|miud leaden in the fields of sdeoM ^d technology cannot be flta^ 
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better than it has been by Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of Office of 
Scientific Besearch and Development, who said : 

^ , •* 

n mjr opintoD, however, we have drawn too, heavily for nonacleotlllc par- 
_ ea upon the great natural reaonrce which reeidea in our trained young 
aclentlata and euglneera. , . . With the ei^tlon of thoee men engaged In 
war research, all physically at students at graduate level have been taken 
Into the armed forces. . . . The dedcit of science and technology students 
who, but for the war, would have received bachelor's degrees Is about 160,000. 
The dedclt of those bolding advanced degrees — that la, young scholars trained 
to the point where they are capable of carrying on original work — has been 
estimated as amounting to about 17,000 by 1065 in chemistry, engineering, 
geology, mathematics, physics, psychology, and the biological adencea. • 
Because Selective Service policies have not taken account of the Nation’s 
vital needs for scientists and engineers, the training of men In these fields 
of science and technology during the war has almost completely stopped. 
Because of these stoppages, not until at least 8 years after the war will ' 
scientists trained for research emerge from graduate schools in any slgnift- 
cant quantities. Consequently, there is an accnmnlating deficit In the 
number of trained research scientists, and that deficit will continue for a 
number of years.* 

The assuipption that the opportunities for Negroes iu the fields of 
^ence and technology will expand along wi^h those of other p^ysotis 
is partially justified by the fact that the Howard University Bureau 
of Technical Information (engineeri^ and architecture placement 
bureau) , which has assisted in placing not oidy^e graduates of How- 
ard University but thoee of otherjengineering and architectural 
schools, has been unable for a period ^ years or more to supply thb 
demand for Negroes trained in these fields. 

Further justification of this assumption is found in a recent study 
of the situation which resulted in the following conclusions : 

1. of Vegroe* in war rMearch.— There wu little teldctance 

to employ stegroee. The men made very agreeable imprenlons (m'tbelr fW- 
low workers— so modi so that many have been retained In postwar Indus- 
trial research and development growing out of their war work. 

a. Bxtromely low leed of pnfndtee omong tolasNeir.— A basic tenet of ' 
■dentlflc training is the rejection pf prejudice. I have found scientists.onl- 
fonnly unprejudiced, although there are some who, having never taught or had 
contact with an able Negro, have no awareness of his capeblhtles In this 
area. Host of the scientists who direct laboratory work reveal a wUllngness ' 
to employ Negroes whose training Is commensurate with that of other 
apidlcaiitft^ 

* 1 

Thd demand for trained Negroea in the fields of science and tech- 
nology is clearly associated with activities growing out of the national 

. Vaaawrar. SelMiee. the BiidlMi rroatlyr. Wubliigtaa, V. 8. OovamMst Prlhth 

mg osoa, IMS. p. IS, m. , . . 
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concern for the public welfare^ particnlRrly as relates to the possible 
expansion of the public- works programs comprising projects not only 
in housing and slum clearance but also in soil conservation, drainage 
and irrigation, hydroelectric ix)wer, docks, harbors, airp>orts and air 
parka, and national highways. Moreover, |>ublic- works and public- 
service projects in foreign countries-and outlying possessions will 
oflfer an expanding field of opix)rt unity to Negroes, such as is being 
offered no>v in Liberia, South America, Virgin Islands, Ethiopia, and 
certain parts of Asia and Euro|)e. 

Additional and improved training facilities on the graduate and 
professional levels will be needetl to prepare Negroes for the opf>or- 
tunities indicated .libove. The following statement points out that: 

The war caui^t bojm Negro Btudenta and Negro Inatltutlona short of the 
type of training and racllltlea nec«wia^ toj^ieet acientlftc and technical war 
manpower shortage. Thousands of college students were called to 

the nriiKMl forces, then sent to other Institutions for engineering and 8den> 
tide training or foiH^hnical training In military units. 

Many of these students who were not Intensted In technology prior to their 
entering the armed forces now after 2, 8, or 4 years of service lojUb|iaB fleJds 
have decided to make scdence'or engineering (heir life's work. 

In addition to returning reterans, there are the thousaoda of Negroes who 
guallded for work in war Industries and who will want to continue their 
BcientUlc and teclinical tinning begun under the Engineering, Science, and 
Ifanagement War Training Program or aimilar training projects in order to 
assure a livelihood with peacetime industry. Women students now are enter* 
ing the Helds of architecture, science, and engineering. 

« In addition to maintaining a steady flow of well-t rained Tmchera, Nefro 
' ichoois will need tp expand their laboratory and other farllltleii for mathe- 
matics, ph^'slca, chemistry, architecture, and engineering to meet the educa- 
tional ^j^auda of tl^ future.” ^ 

Opporhmities in other areoA. — The following summary of a study 
of employment opportunities for Negroes in social work illustrates the 
need in that field : 

Several deflnlte trends seem indicated in this aanypil^K uf social work 
opportunities for quaUfled Negro workers. First of all, there Is unquestioned 
and sddespread KM>Baiblllty for their service to the disadvantaged of their own 
gron^ Considerable Increase in this area may be attributed to the ahortage 
of all social workers where previously the former had served Negro clientele. 
In addition, some agencies not previously accustouM^ to use of Negro per- 
sonnel see rich values to be gained by their incorporation into stails for 
assistance to their own groups, not merely as replacement of unobtainable 
white workers, hut also for permanent enrichment of quality of service. 
Thirdly, there is apparent a somewhat tentative but unmistakable willingness 
to put democracy to the test of accepting skilled services for persons In need 
without a prior matching up of akin color of server and sercedL While this 


^BvaaSt J. sad Dowaiag, L. K. Spsdal aisnionuKlnai to tho author. April 1S46. 
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Is also linked to the acnte shortafce of trained aoolal workem, It Is Influenced 
too by a dbsire to enrich American cultuit> by utilizing all arailnblc rosourjpes.* * 

The National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
has enunciated a new policy whiclt will not only effect opjwrtunities 
for Negroes in that organization, but will no doubt have considerable 
influence generally. Excerpts from their issued statement follow: 

. . . that Negro women aerve on l>oanlfl and roinniitteos with full rt'HponsI- » 
blllty and In a working partnerablp that enables them to make their et>ntrlbu- 
tlon to the c'oncerni of the whole. 

. . . that Anoi'lationa analyze their Job openings to determine which ones— 
professional, clerical and malntenan(*e — may l)e filled by N«*gro workers. 

The case for an expanding program of leadership training in the 
field of home economics is stated by Dr. Spafford thus : 

The trend toward broad<*nlng the base for Ihe first year of graduate work 
makes |x>sslble the type of study which the Iilgh^school teacher needs. These 
graduate programs are taking Into consideration the new materiata. being 
derelo|ied in home economics, the bearing of knowledge in other flelda odHt)e 
teachinii^of home economica, and the experimentation going oqain edm'ation 
in developing a study program for lliew* teachers different fnm» that of the 
spei-lalist. This same type of training is needed for the person who Is to 

,'hec(>me the general practitioner at the college level. Changes In college 
teaching Uiroughoul make other demands for graduate study.' 

Two fiekls which offer ever-widening opportunities to persons well 
trained in |boroe economics are food industries and public utilities. 
Negroes have held a firm position in the food industries fur many years 
but are gniduiilly losing Unround because of*a lack of training In both 
the technical and business aspects of the industry. With the growth 
of labor-saving devices therfi will be an increasing demand for public 
utility and equipment demonstrators. With the thousands of Negro 
users of such equipment, there is no reason to assume that Negro 
demonstrators will not be employed in growing numbers as the number 
of qualified persons increases. 

T^e fact that many of the oppoilunities indicated here will call for 
scientific and technological training on the graduate levgl should be 
anticipated now by persons responsible for providing the funds and 
for the administration of programs of higher education of Negroes. 

The home and family life of Americans generally is in a precarious 
condition. Since family disorganization and instability frequently 
found in low-income groups have traditionally been indices of social 

* liBdMy, Isabel Bnrna. Bmploynent Opportrinltlee for Negroee In Social Work. Ud- 
^nbllahed paper aubmitted March 29, 1M6. 

* SpalTord, Iral. A Fanctlonlnf Program of Home Bconomlca. New York, John Wile/ 

A Bona., lac.. 1B40. p. 44<y-«l. ! 
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pathology, one can well imagine the present condition among Negroes, 
the most disadvantaged of these low-income groups. The lack of 
leadership in this group, therefore, is doubly serious. Considering the 
field as a whole, it has been estimated that three times as many leaders ** 
in home etx^omics will be needed in the inunediate future as are^now 
available. In 1947 there were only two Negroes holding the doctorate 
in this field, and the facilities for graduate work on the master’s level 
are very meager in Negro higher institutions. 

Tlie gradual integration of Negroes into various phases of American 
culture is demanding a type of training that enables them to compete 
on equal terms with other citizens. A few examples of such Integra- ' 
tion are: The appointment of a young Negro woman as supervisor 
of ail junior high school counselors in the city of Philadelphia; the 
appointment of Negroes to -professorships in institutions predomi- 
nantly attended by white persons, both as visiting professors and on 
a permanent basis ; and the recent appointment of a Negro as head 
of the department of music of a well-known institution (Antioch Col- 
lege) . Other examples may be cited in the fields of industry, labor, 
science, and social welfare. ^ 

In both public and private agencies serving Negroes as well as 
others, there is a growing tendency to use Negro pef^nnel in policy- 
making and administrative positions, a recent and significant instance 
of which is the appointment of a N^[ro as educational director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

These trends indicate new work (q>poriunities, and hence the need 
for more educational opportunities. 

pr9tmmaiommi buirmett^m tmr 

Attitudes of veterans infl/uenoing demand for more training . — One 
important effect of the war on the demand for graduate and proles- 
sional instnictiota for Negroes is the attitude of the returning veteran. 
The kind of experiences which veterans have had has stimulatod their 
desire for education, both fojjr themselves and for their relatives. Aji 
indication of the demand for education on the part of veteraps is shown 
in the fact that more than a million were enrolled in coll^ in the 

t 

&11 of 1946. General Bradley said that the increasing interest of 
veterans in education presented a tremendous challenge to our educa- 
tional system. At the same time it presents a magni%ent opportunity 
to colleges and universities.' Freed from the financial limitations that 
might have kept/them from colle|^ veterank represent a new genera- ■ 
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lion of Bchool'going youth.* The fact is, Teteraap are making and will 
continue to make grwt demands on the educational facilities of our 
ihstitutions of higher learning, no small part of which concerns gradu- 
ate and professional instruction for Negroes. 


Other faotore remlting from or revealed hy the war . — ^Many events 
have occurred in recent months as a result of war experiences that indi- 
cate a trend toward expanding occupational opportunities and that 
influence the demand for graduate and professional instruction for 
Negroes. One such event is the study and report of the Army board 
(Concerned with the utilization of Negro manpower referred to earlier. 
According to this report — * 


No study would be complete tbat failed to eraltlate the collateral edncation 
gained by every N^o mon and woman during the war years. The Imprints 
of travel, of bettered living and health conditions, pins the Increased financial 
resonrces, have left a mental stamp wbicb will persist and contlnne to become 
more articulate. 

... In the placement of the [Negro] men wbo were accepted, the Army 
encountered considerable dilBcnlty. Leadership qualities had not been , de- 
veloped among Negroes, due principally to environment and lack of- opportu- 
nity. These factors also affected bis development in the vaelooa skills and 
.crafts.* 


The following data (table 9) from this report supplement those 
already presented showing trends in educational adva|)pement which 
have a bearing on the need of and demand for graduate and profes- 
sional instruction for Negroes. 
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The Army board making the report also recognixee id the following 
comment the increasing number of Negroes engaged in the various 
lines of civilian activity as a factor having influence both on the 
demand for training and on the need for extended and improved train- 
ing facilities : 

During the laet few years, many of the concepts pertaining to the Negro 
hare shown changing trends. They are polnUng toward a more complete 
acceptance of the Negro in all the dlrerslfled Helds endeavor. This trend 
has been noticeable to a greeter extent In the northern and western sections 
of the country. The Negro to a greater extent has been accepted In Industry, 
and In administrative and sclentlflc fields, both as Individuals and groups, 
with good results. This acceptance has resulted in better wages which auto- 
matically raised bis standard of living. 

Many Negroes who, before the war, were laborers, are now craftsmen, 
capable In many Instances of competing with the white man on an equal basis. 
This change in the industrial status baa, further, allowed the Negro to give 
his children more and better education. In many colleges and nniveraltles 
of the North and West, the Negro student is accepted solely on the basis of 
his Individual merit and ability. 

The greater expansion of industry during the war gave the Negro greater 
opportunity to gain Industrial experience than over before. Tlie War Man- 
power Board reports that Negro<partkipation In defense Industries Increased 
from 3 percent In 1042 to 8.3 percent In 1044, or over 100 percent’* 
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This report also indicated that the percentage which Negro Federal 
employees in Washington were of the total Federal employees in Wash- 
ington increased from 8.4 in 1938 to 19iJ in J944; and the Negroes em- 
ployed by thfe Federal Government who held custodial jobs decreased 
from 90 percent to 40 percent. 
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The implications of the facts and conclusions cited here are just as 
important for economic and social effectiyeness as for military effi- 
ciency. Much remain toJbe done, however, if these implications are 
to influence our policies and practices. 

Tables 10, 11, and 12 present further evidence of growth in employ- 
ment of Negroes in higher levels of occupational life during the war. 
It goes without saying that this occupational progress had a tremend- 
ous influence on the demand for more and better training and services 
on the part of Negroes, and that, to the extent the ground gained can 
be held, will the demand cmitinue. 

All the factors discussed here combine to improve the Negro’s eco- 
nomic status. This, in turn, tends to raise his social and cultural level 
and thus his desires for further improvement, which automatically 
affects his educational situation in several ways. First, Negroes feel 
the need of more education for themselves and their children ; second, 
Aey are more able to pay for such education ; third, they demand more 
and better services of their professionally trained leaders; fourth, they 
are ^tter able to pay for those services; and fifth, the effect of this 
’^chain-reacdon” increases the demand for more and better graduate 
and profeOTonal instruction on the part of a growing number of Ne- 

goee. This dmnand cannot be fully met except on a national scale. 

A s sisi mmem im prmvUUm^ grmdmmtm mmd prmimmaimmmi 

Look of educational facilities a national oonc»rn.-.There are several 
fsctors affecting adversely the efforts of Negroes to secure graduate 
and professional instruction which make the matter a national oonoem. ' 
Ths most impor^t one, of course, is the lack of facilities in the area 
^ where ^e majority of Negroes Jive. Certain aspects of this lack have 
been discussed. Suffice it to call attention here to a comparison be- 
tween the current expenses in all the Negro land-grant colleges with 
one white instit^ion (see table 18). It will be noted that the expendi- . 
tnit» for educational and general purposes in the one white land-grant 
institution serving a State with less than 8 million population ar« 
nsuly 8 times greater than those in all 17 of the Negro land-^giwnt insti- 
tutions combined semng 17 Stetes with a population of approximately . 
10 million Negroes. It is also to be noted that no funds are allotted 
for research in the N^ro institutions. Data are used for 1940 because 
of the war infl u e nce on ^ available data for more recent yeere. 

^ In farther oonaideratiQn of, the lack of educational facilities tor 
Negroes, particularly on the graduate and professional levels, it will 
1 m of value to present hete oertain facts and eotfeUirione from a study 
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of the Onrollmente of northern Negroes in southern colleges and of 
southern Negroes in northern colleges. 

• 

An loTMtlgatlon of eight nationally known northern Inatltationa showed 
them to hare a combined enrollment of 1.2S3 Negro students. Inquiry 
blanks were filled In by 64S of these stodents (48.9 percent). Of this nnm- 
her 77.9 percent were residents of the State In which the Institution was 
located, another 8 percent were residents of other Northern States, while 
141 percent were from the South. 

Whereas rery few southern Negroes were attending these el|d>t northern 
unirersitlee In 1989-40, In the year preceding nearly 4000 northern Negroes 
attended Megrd colleges.' Almost 8900 of this numbn attended colleges In 
Southern States. Hie majority s>f these Negro students were residents of 
sight Northern States which rank high In economic resources. 
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■ A . . . question must be raised with reference to the responsibility for 
the support of Negro coUeges. With fbw exceptions the Negro cfAleges ate 
located in Southern States which rank low in economic resources. For the 
ifiost part, these States have been unable to provide adequate facUltieo for 
either white or Nbgro colleges. Tet these poorly equipped and financially 
handicapped institutions are carrying a major responsibility In the higher 
'education of northern as w^ as southern Negrons. . . . Interstate mlgra* 
tioo and aconomic interdependence make poor educatlooal factUtlee In any 
region a matter of concern to the whole Nation. The fact that Negroes 
resident in Northern States go Sbuth for college training In soch numbers 
gives added national eignilkwoce to the problem of adequate support for 
these coUegsa.**. 


‘ Clotdiy minted to the question discaeeed above ie the matter of restric- 
tive oonditiong influencing the admimion of Negroes in northern ineti- 
tutiODfi. In addition to tl^ normal dilBcnldes rarrounding admisaion ‘ 
to theae Inadtutiona beoaoae of polioiea le^rding preferences given 
veterans, graduatea'and their childreny end the likef there ie the qnee- 
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tion of quotAS which has been widely discussed throughout the Nation’s 
press during recent months. 

Because of the mobility of the Negro population, of their lack of 
educational opportunity thrOu^out the Nation, and of the dearth of 
leadership generally, it becomes a matter of national concern that 
Negroes be provided with adequate graduate and professional 
education facilities. 


Philanthropic ^iUtance diminishing . — ^Another factor of. national 
concern which will have an increasing eflfect on Negroes* efforts to 
secure graduate and professional instrtiction is the gradual diminishing 
of aid from philanthropic sources. The two foundations which have 
been the major sources of fellowship’ aid will probably be liquidated 
within the near future. One can appiwiate what this will mean to 
Negroes, if there are no other sources to which to turn, when it is 
remembered what a tremendous influence these foundations have had 
in their professional advancement during the past' quarter of a century. 
One foundation alone has contributed $026,660 to 866 Negro fellows. 
A majority of the Negroes who have received higher degrees or pro- 
duced creative contributions have been aided by these foundations. 
The significance of the question of scholarship aijl lies in the fact that 
(1) the number of leaders or potential le%^^re that are trained is of 
national concern ; and (2) that the opportunity afforded any and all 
groups of the population to produce their proportionate share of 
leaders is a test of.oipr democracy. 

Negroes not producing their share of leaders . — In view of this 
national concern, it will be of interest to take a look at the relative 
number of professionally trained Negroes and whites in this country. 
It should be emphasized that there is no assumption here that Negroes 
and whites must necessarily serve only members of their respective 
groups.. The fact is that white professionab do serve Negroes and, in 
certain inst^uices, Negroes serve whites. But the more important fact 
is that there are not enough qualified professionally trained persons to 
render the needed services for either group. Potentblly they are in 
every racial group, and it is the responsibility of society to find, 
nurture, and use them. 

An additional consideration is the growing necessity for the Nation 


to live up to its tenets of democratic equality and justice by assuring 
all groups equal educational and occupational opportunity. When ^ 
thin b done, each group should produce its proportionate share of pqr- , 
sons in the various occupat^al categories, including the professiona 
.Table 14 shows the number of persons in the population to each 
piofmonal worker. It indicates pah only Che numbw of additional 





woriters Negroes can theoretically produce before reaching the satura- 
tion point (in terms of the white ratios), but also indicates inequali- 
ties that exist between the two groups in both educational and occupa- 
tional opportunity. Additional data on this point are given in table 
15. The relation between education and occupation is indicated by 
the data in tables 16 and 17 which show, respectively, the occupational 
distribution of employe^outh, acrarding to the grades they had com- 
pleted and the amount of wages received by males between 25 'Bnd 64 
years of age, by years of schooling completed. From these data it is 
seen that one way to assure to the Nation an increased number of 
leaders and to enhance the value of human resources is to improve 
educational opportunities on all levels. How the lack of educational 
opportunities is related to the excessive numbers of Negroes in un- 
skilled occupations and the small numbers in the skilled and pro-' 
fessional occupations is implied in these data. 

The Saturn reeponeible for $ome of the Negroes Another fac- 
tor which makes assistance to Negroes a national concern is the respon- 
sibility of the whole country for many of the disadvantages which 
Negroes have suffered as a result of their minority, group stotus. The 
entire Nation must be held partially responsible; first, for the in- 
troduction of slavery; second, for its continuance; third, for lack 
of a better program designed to assist Negroes to transfer from a 
slave status to that of freedmen; and, fouith, for lack of continued 
interest and assistance in solving the educational, economic, and 
social problems of the South following emancipation and reconstruc- 
tion. 

Some of the results of these lacks are reflected in the inequalities 
indicated in table 17, which shows the disparity between the earning 
power of Negroes and whites with the same amount of schooling. It 
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will be noted, for example, that whereas less than 4 percent of the 
whites completing 4 years of college earned less than $500, over 12 
'percent of the Negroes with the same training fell in this category. 
On the other hand less than 4 percent of the Negroes o(Hnpleting 4 
years of college earned $2,500 and ove^, while more than a third of 
the whites with the same training earned that amonnt 
A fifth responsibility, and one of considerable magnitude, which the 
Federal Government has failed to assume is that of assuring to Negroes 
an equitoble share of Federal funds intended for all citisens. (This 
inattor was discussed at some length on page, 26, particularly in rela- 
tion to education. ) Very few data are available oonoeming the distn-< 
bution of Federal funds in other fields, but from what is known of the 
practices in the field of education, it may be assunried that the situation 
is at least as bad, if not worse, in other fields. Whatever the will of 
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the Federal Gkxvemmept ha^ been in this matter of equitable distri- 
bution of its funds, that will has by one means or another been 
thwarted. .Now, following the close of World War Kj which was 
ostensibly fought to preserve and to extend democratic principles 
and practices, appears to Ite a particularly good time for the Nation 
to take stock of itself, especially in relation to its neglect of a large 
segment of its citixenry'; to consider ways and means of remedying the 
faults; and to determine upon a course of action. It would seem that 
one appropriate and logical place to begin is by remedying the in- 
equalities in the distribution of Federal funds. 


Sente of jotHce and htmwnitarian tpirit demand action . — ^The sense 
of justice to which our Nation subscribes is another element pointing 
toward the responsibility of the Federal Government toward Negroes. 
l*he Nation demands that Negroes ^are equally the duties of citizen- 
ship. It is a matter of simple justice, therefore, that they be given 
equal opportunity to prepare for and to exercise these obligatipns, in- 
cluding that of dying in defense of their country. In the field of 
sports we insist thak competitors in every contest enter the game on 
equal terms. This principle is frequently forgotten, however, in the 
"contest” for efftoiive citizenship between the two major racial groups 
in this country. 

It is in the tradition of the American system to come to the rescue of 
disadvantaged or special groups iii time of need. It is indeed the' 
essence of democracy to be ow "b^her’s keeper.” The Federal Gov- 
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enunent has subsidized farmers and businessmen ; it has aided the In- 
dianSf the youth, the unemployed, the aged, and the handicapped^ It 
has also given special assistance to Negroes (small though it was) for a 
short time after Emancipation. Not only has it shown interest in 
groups of disadvantaged citizens, but when an area of national life 
seemed neglected by the natural course of events, the Federal Govern- 
ment has stimulated its development through special aid, as in the case 
of the land-grant colleges, vocational education, and agricultural ex- 
tension; and as indicated earlier, in certain proposed legislation the 
• Nation is manifesting its interest fn the general welfare. It is in the 
national interest that this be done. It is also in the national interest 
that Negroes bO^Ven greater assistance than they have been given in 
the past to develop a leadership commensurate with the magnitude and 
complexity of the problems which are to be met, the size of their group, 
and the responsibilities which they have as full American citizens. 
From the standpoint of both moral responsit>ility and the national 
interest, the Federal Government has concern in assuring to Negroes' 
equal opportunity for the preparation of qiialihed leaders for their own 
group as well as for the Nation generally. 

AmmUtmmee tm prmvUUm^ §rmdmmie mmd 

immirmeiUm tmr 2¥«f r*«a to imtmreat •/ mmHd i^mdmrMp 

AU resources needed\to meet problems of atomic age. — ^Dr. Joeeph H. 
Willits, the Director for Social Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation 
recently said that : 

• • • The advance of science and techooloj;r~the atomic bomb la merdy one 
episode In that advance — poses an old choice with a new and terrifyins 
urgency. Modem society shall avoid war or war shall annihilate modem 
society. Atomic energy may enable man to destroy himself. The great hope 
la that man will p»celve his danger and act whUe he still has the power to 
guard against catastrophe. . . The slow bnlldlng of a world commnnlty 
that will settle Its dlspntes wlthont resort to war Is a proc^ that cannot 
be adileved by a simple tour de force. It reqnlres the efforts of scholars and 
scientists, of experts and administrators, of statesmen and political leaders, 
of teadwrs, both popular and academic, each cmitrlbating In his appropriate 
> way." 

. Dr. Tnilite said further that the minds which can really help society 
to understand the moral implications of modem scientific developments 
and partscnlarly the socio-moral implications of atomic energy, will 
need “(1) to be really cap^jj^ of the general view, and (2) to under- 
stand the reabties of the sd^ud world and the history of social ideals.” 


f 

** H, Social AdJostMiita to Aioalc JBoargsr. ^roeawKof# •/ 
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Dr. Arthur H. Compton, one of the atomic scientists, in calling at> 
.tention to tho fact that atomic energy is just one more step along the 
path to technolopcal progress, stated that “it is especially worthy of 
note that, along with other technical advances, the effect of atomic 
power is to force human society into new patterns.” Three 'directions 
of this effect, he says, are : 

. . . first, toward greater cooperation ; apcond, toward more training and 
edncatlon ; and, tiilrd, toward evaloatlng one’s life In terms of service ren- 
dered to the community. . . . Cooperation Is the very lifeblood of a society 
based on science and technology. ... To compete In the modem world more 
people need more training.* ... 0/ preoler importance U more ed 4 icotion‘for 
leaderthip. In a democretlc society that la forced Into a position of world 
prominence oar citla^ns as well as our leaders need to understand the prob- 
lems and human needs of all the nations.** 

• i 

To achieve these ends, both natural and social scientists say, requires 
a new leadership which can only come through extending and improv* 

ing educational opportunities. We must realize— 

•• » «» 

, . that oar atrength lies In the many mlllloaa of oar cltUena. Widespread 

edncatlon^ enoojaragetDeDt of each Individual to seek for the jjlace In the 
game where he can play be&t, opportunity for odvancetMnt and leader- 

- §hip, ... All these have helped to strengthen our society. Self-preservation 
demands that all poaalble «4Dort be i^ven to enable and encihurage every dtl- 
.len of the country to contribute big best to the needs of the Nation.^ 

r ^ 

Negroes contributed to the production of atomic enei^ for war.' 
They should also be given an opportunity through training to Con- 
tribute to the application of atomic energy to peace and to contribute 
to the new social orientation required of mankind as a result of the 

“shrinkifig” of many worlds into “one world.” 

• « • 

Emergenoe of thi ^common man” oaUt for nexo haderahip. — ^There 
is a growing tendency to identify the interest of the Common man in 
e country with that of the omnmon man in every country. It is 
y^ing to be realiied that the interest, purposes, aspiraticms, and 
problems of thd masses are common eveiywhere; hence, a bond of 
fellowship is develojnng, which is gradually taking on the character 
of a crusade looking toward the “emancipation” of the common man 
economically, politically, and socially. This emergence of the common 
man, comprising Negroes and all, other low -economy groups, requires 
trained leadership from their own ranks if they are to develop the 
sense of responsibility which their increased power demands. 

One evidence of a> growing identity of interests of Negroes in 
America with Negrote and other peoples of color throu^out the 


^OMiphm* Arthur K. Atmuk Siitrfy m u Huuwu 
nUo9Qphleml A§$oHaHon» ft|l. p. TO* 
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world 18 the favorable reception which they receive in their visits to 
other countries and the desire of the colored peoples of these countries 
for the professional and technicul services which American Neirroes 
can render. Upon official invitation individuals and groups of techni- 
^ and professional workers from the Negro race have been servinv 
in vanous capacities in Liberia, Ethiopia, Cliina, and the Virgin 
islands, to name only a few examples. The acceptance of Negro 
^dere was agaimillustrated by the inclusion of a Negro on the educa- 
ti^al commission recently sent to Japan and by the appointment of 
a Neipt) as Governor of the Virgin Islands. What an extension of the 
pra«ire of prewiring Negro^ in the field of public administration 
aa wdl as twhnical and professional fields would mean to our good- 
neig^r policy, not only in South America, but in Asia, Africa, and 
the South Pacific, is not difficult to imagine. 

Practically eveiy official who visits the United SUtes from a foreign 
country having a large minority group makes a study of Negro Irfe 
imd particularly of Negro education, with a view to implementing in 
his own country or possessions whatever lessons he may learn from 
' ^ luring the past few years officials from approximately 

^ foi^gn countries have come to the Office of Education or written 
for information about Negroes that may throw light,pn their problems, 
SimUar requests have been made of scores of other agencies through* 
o^the country. All of this, ^m the long-ranj^ view, points to the 
need of opportunities to stud/the problems of Negroes and minority 
groups throughout the world and to formulate guides for their solu- 
tion This, of course, can only be done by highly trained personnel 
m the various related fields, which calls for extension and improve- 
ment of graduate and professional education for Negroes. 

\j ' ^ 

hadmhif eon Iteamt imfortmt throughout Iho 
world—Wo hAn reuhed . point in the world’s history when the 
peoplco of the world must lenm how to lire together in peace. Men 
realise that they are more alike than different, and that their 
differenoea am not only reUtively insignificant, but that they may be 
^ to ennch the culture of society. This is important because of 
^ mcr^ mobility of aociety. Modem trniJportaUon and com- 
^on facilities hays made aU peoples of the earth neighbore. 

'>aa been given impetus by 
y^i^t war. Tens of milliora of soldiere and other war workers 
iJKgling t^er vnth membenl of every rece and nation throughout 
fc- knowledge M peoples and bmught about 

ft, <*“ot be ignored. As they return ro 

> . thoir native countnea, thty wiU have Imgar Wlook and bnmder 
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Preparing Culture Media 


sympathies tlian when they left; they will present, therefore, a fertile 
field for the cultivation of better human relations. Americans must 
bo prepared to accept and act upon this broadened outlook, which 
automatically makes new demands of educational institutions. Now a 
greater Imowledge is required than our forefathers had about the 
characterirtira, needs, and problems of other parts of the world, and 
an appreciation of education in its essential relationship to this new 
point of view that has followed the war. -Only a trained and coura* 

"iT W -- . . K. . . ^ . * ' - . . ... « , . . ' .i»il 
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geous leadership imbued with a social conscience can provide that 
needed knowledge and point of view. 

The significance of the conclusions stated above for the improved 
leadership education of Negroes lies in the fact that nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s population is colored; and that there is a growing 
solidarity among these peoples of color. However, as a Negro leader 
has pointed out, this should not lead to greater color consciousness. 

' WhUe this growing sende of solidarity Is needed to awaken the world to 
the exploitation of colored peoples and to strengthen the ties among them, It 
wonld he nnfortnnate to fhow the world to be<‘onie divided on the basis of 
race. To prevent this requires a high qual Ity of leadership.** 

Providing larger opportunities for colored people in 4*”®***ca may 
have two effects in this connection — ^first, it will give furtlier evidence 
of our sincerity as a Nation as we assume world leadership in the cause 
of democracy ; and, second, it will assure a source of supply of leaders 
that may be more^nderstanding of the needs of certain groups of these 
colored peoples throughouK^he world and who, also, may be more 
acceptable to these groups and more effective than white leaders. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in spite of the disadvantages 
encountered by Negroes many of them have been able to achieve great 
Bucceffi personally and to make significant contributions to the Na- 
tion.“^However, as we confront other systems of government that claim 
to be giving all their citizens an opportunity to develop to their fullest 
capacity, it is to the advantage of the United States to show that it 
also can provide such opportunities to all its citizens. This Nation is 
in competition with other nations to enlist and hold the loyalty of ^ 
diverse peoples throughout the world to the democratic ideals and 
'practices. .No better proof could be given the tens of millions of col- 
ored peoples whose confidence we cherish, that our offer of leadership 
is sincere, than by enlarging the opportunities of Negroes in our owp 
country to prepare themselves, and to put their preparation to use, 
both in this country and abroad. 


y 


fi;. !* Logan, Bayford W. The Negro and tbe'l*^twi^ World : A Prlmpt. Waablngtoa, D. C., 
Iho MiaorttlM<4^n«^ra, 1948. p. 
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T he difficulties and inequalities encountered by Negroes in 
their effort to develop leaders through graduate and professional 
study are not the result of any one set of conditions, nor can they be 
remedied by any one group. The foregoing discussion indicates that 
the causfis are many and varied and that the reihedy lies i^a coopera- 
4 tive and persistent effort on the part of every group conc^^^ — includ- 
ing racial, regional, and national. .0^ 

In light of the groups of f actors discussed here, and in light of the 
urgency of our minority group proUems, the following spebific and 
positive lines of action to bring about improvement in the leadership 
training of Negroes seem to In indicated. 
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If every question has two sides, as is often said, then Negroes have 
some responsibility for the status of certain facilities and conditions 
for the training of their leaders. Among the things they can do in 
assuming this responsibility are the following: 

Parents af^' teqchers should provide an atmosphere at 
home and at sdiool ’|i^ine,with modem principles of child de- 
velopment) conducii^fto tftfe stimulation and growth of those 
qualities emntial to tfu^ership— curiosity, imagination, inde- 
pendence, initiative, purpose, and intelligence; and should en- 
courage young people possessing Wch qualities to remain in 
school ' ‘ 

(2) Negro prof^onal, civic, and reli^ons organizations 
should redouble their efforts to discover potential leaders and to 
provide adequate funds for their educatioq. 

(8) Negro schools and colleges should conduct an effective 
student personnel program desi to discover and recruit and 
to nurture potential leaders through appropriate curriculum 
adaptations and guidance. These institutions should also offer 

their professional services to organizations indicated in (2) above. 

(4) Nqgro leaders in the various fields should encourage young 
people with leadership possibilities by (o) “taking on” under- 
studies; (b) making oontribuUons in the theory and practice of 
their fields of specialization; and (c) creating an atmosphere of 
scholarly and professional endeavor through their personal zeal 
and cooperative group action. 

(5) Administrators of Negro institutions should (a) remst the 
pi^ure to offer graduate and professional work until the in- 

- stitution has an adequately prepared staff; (6) introduce such work 
only when it fits into the broad, long-range objectives of the 
in^itution, and there are adequate laboratory and library fa- 
cilities; (c) make adequate bud^^tary provision for the effective 
ronductof such work; and (d) provide appropriate faculty work- 
ing conditions for ^duate and professional instruction, such as 
adeqimte conipensation, leaves of aL.cnce, and freedom consistent 
with institutional objectives and responsibilities. 

(6) Negro schools and colleges should continually conduct 
studies of the conditioiis and needs of their coqstituenOT, the 
tofijous they serve, and the Nation, with a view to determining the 
^as in which they are best qualified to jjrovide leadership train- 
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(7) Instructors of Negro students indiyidually and oollectively 
should exert every effort to increase their maturity, their own 
intellectual curiosity and integrity, their ‘‘sense of mission,” their 
concern for the whole student, and their genuine interest in schol- 
arship in its broadest interpretation. They should refrain from 
engaging in any activity in a manner that might have a harmful 
influence on the intellectual and character development of the 
students or that mi^t adversely affect the institution in achieving 
its intellectual and social mission. 

(8) Negro college students and those pursuing graduate and 
professional studies should accept the educational opportunities 
a'^ailable to them with an ever-growing sense of seriousness and 
responsibility and a determination to meet the challenge of the 
present crisis to their leadership with courage and constructive 
purpose. They should insist that their teachers and institutions 
maintain high standards of intellectual and moral life, 'and in 
every way possible help to create an atmosphere conducive to 
scholarly endeavor. 
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The advancement of Negroes in the South is largely dependent on 
the sympathetic attitudes of southern white leaders. Since the progress 
of the South is so closely related to the progress of Negroes, it is in 
their own interest for southern white leaders to become more active 
toward the advancement of Negroes generally, and particularly in 
developing leaders. The following actions, therefore, seem to be 
indicated. , 

( 1 ) Bducational and political leaders should see to it that the 
educational improvement evidenced in some States and localities 
becomes widespread throughout the South on all levels of educa- 
tion; and in all areas— focilities, curriculum, personnel, and 
finance. 

(2) These leaders should also see that Negroes share equitably 
in State equalization funds and in the Federal funds for research, 
experimentation, and extension education. 

(8) State and local educational authorities should abandon , 
double standards for Negroes and whites, wherever they exist, in ; | 
certification, saLaries, institutional accreditation, and other mat- \ 
ters pertaining to educational advancement and evaluation. 

(4) White educational leaders should cooperate with Negro 
educational leaders in resisting pressure to accept anything less v j 

than adequate and first-class provisions for graduate and profes- 



sionaffetudy, aad in seeking ways by which Negroes may be given 
opportunity to pursue graduate and professional instruction on 
an adequate and first-class basis. 

(6) White persons in all positions of leadership should do what 
ey can to make conditions in the South conducive to the growth 
and retention of Negro leaders (as well as others) by (a) expand- v 
ing occupational opportunities for Negroes; (6) advocating jus- 
tice and equity for all, regardless of race; and (<j) assisting Ne- 
groes to be^me, and to enjoy the benefit of, first-class citizens. 

(6) White scholars should cooperate with Negro scholars in 
the discovery and widespread dissemination of the truth about 
Negroes and their aspiratjons, and in developing a public opinion 
con^rning thpm that will be based on facts and understanding 
rather than on fears and emotions* 


The constant slnfting of the population ; the growing interdepend- 
ence among the different localities, States, and regions; and the 
increasing sense of responsibility of national groups— private and 
governmental— for the welfare of every citi»n, suggest that problems 
o Negroes are no longer wholly racial or regional, but that they 
ave become national, and hence their solution must be considered 
^m the national poin(^of view. The following lines of action, there- 
fore, seem to be mdicated ; 




(1) Administrators of Federal educational funds that are not 
now equitably distributed should institute policies and practices 
in an effort to insure hiore equitable distribution of such funds. 


oi Iiauonai organizations and of philanthropic 
and governmental groups should cooperate in working out ways 
and means of providing scholarship aid for needy persons with 
cr6fttiv6 fibihty without reg^Erd to ritc6. 


(3) Government officials should continue- the policy inaugu- 
rate during the recent war of expanding occupational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in all branches of the Federal service. 


(4) Leaders of management, labor, and the professions should 
cooperate with Negro institutions and leaders in opening up job 
opportumties m those occupations requiring graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction. 


(6) National leaders in all walks of life should lend their sup- 
port to aU constructivefmovements darned to apply the prin- 



^iples of democracy to a,ll our citLtons regardloas of color, creed, or 
race, and should assist in developing leaders for programs of 
action among the masses for the purpose of improving interracial 
and intergroup relations. Thk is necessary, for it will be futile to 
continue training leaders on the higher level, unless at the same 
time the masses can be led to understand the interdependence of 
peoples and the need for brotherhood. 
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